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The Mystery of the Christmas Book 


THE senior partner of one of our well-known publishing- 
houses said recently to his younger partners and head 
assistants: ‘I hope I shall never see another Christmas book 
published by us. After I am dead, do as you please, but 
while I live please make no more books for the holidays.’ 

Inasmuch as the holidays are supposed to be the harvest- 
time of the book-publishers, this remark will surprise many 

of my readers. ‘Assuredly,’ it will be said, the holidays are 
the publishers’ money-making season. Look at the thronged 
bookstores, at the counters piled with volumes prepared for 
it, at the busy salesmen, at the innumerable parcels ready 
for delivery! And do we not know that on Christmas-day 
countless thousands of volumes go hither and thither, mak- 
ing glad the hearts of their recipients? It cannot be possi- 
ble that this gay and glittering season is in any form a de- 
lusion—that the sumptuous volumes that come forth with 
the embers of the year, with all the art, the taste, the care, 
the wealth, that are lavished upon them, do not bring sub- 
stantial rewards to those who project them.’ These are 
natural comments, yet strange as it may seem, it is not only 
possible but generally true that the making of Christmas 
books is not the brilliant thing financially that it seems to 
be. 

I know how promptly my assertion will be met with the 
rejoinder: ‘If holiday books do not pay, why do publishers 
produce them ?’: Will the logical reader who asks this ques- 
tion explain how it is that people persist in investing in 
stocks, in face of all the disastrous consequences that com- 
monly follow an excursion into Wall Street? Will they tell 
how it is that the gambler, wrecked many times, still returns 
to the gaming-table, fascinated by its excitement and thrilled 
with assurance of better luck to come? The making of 
Christmas books is attended with just these conditions. It 
is a fascinating pursuit in itself, and its victims are always 
allured by the hope of a brilliant success next time. 

A man who has once edited an art-book has awakened in 
himself an appetite that will be sure to hunger for the same 
kind of fruit again. The hunting through poetic literature 
for a subject, the contact and consultation with artists, the 
delight experienced as the drawings are brought in, the 
anxieties, often painful yet absorbing, which attend watch- 
ing each illustration through the hands of the engraver, the 
study of designs for the binding—these appeals to the imag- 
ination, these exercises of taste and invention, although usu- 
ally accompanied with many disappointments and vexations, 
are as exhilarating as champagne. Naturally they prove in- 
ducements for new ventures in the artistic field. The book 
of last year had not wholly succeeded; it had been praised; 
it had sold moderately well, yet not well enough to yield a 
profit; but next time the projector is sure that all will be 
changed. Mistakes had been made which he now knows 
how to avoid. The book came out too late; the price was 
too high; there were too many competitors in the field; the 

binding had been ineffective; the theme was not popular 
enough—thus the victim deludes himself with excuses and 
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explanations, and soon plunges enthusiastically into a new 
venture for the next season, with too much likelihood of a 
similar experience. 

The details involved in the production of an illustrated 
book are many, and the pitfalls into which an unwary editor 
may stumble are'at every hand. The artist may fail to grasp 
the theme, and prove to have been a wrong selection; or 
the drawings may be admirable in the judgment of severe 
critics, yet be far away from popular understanding or sym- 
pathy; or the engravers may fail to render rightly the tones 
of the drawings; or the paper selected may be too pink or 
too red in tint, or otherwise deficient; or the wood-blocks 
may be spoiled by the electrotyper; or the printer, the ex-. 
cellence of whose work depends on conditions of the atmos- 
phere, may fail to obtain good impressions of the cuts; or the 
sheets may be pressed before they are sufficiently dry, caus- 
ing the ink to ‘ offset’; or the binder’s stamp for the cover, 
which looked so well in the colored design, may prove to 
be something positively ugly. If all these dangers are suc- 
cessfully avoided and the perfected book equals the expec- 
tations of its planners and builders, the triumph is complete 
—almost. For then comes the question, will it sell? Yes, 
somewhat. Few holiday books fail altogether, but the active 
sales are crowded into three weeks’ time. During this short 
period orders flow in for it. In the last week there are 
many orders from distant cities and near cities; Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Boston, demand more copies, all of 
which is very bustling and stimulating, and to an inexpe- 
rienced observer success seems assured. But the investment 
in drawings and engravings require a sale of perhaps three 
thousand copies before profit begins, and hence the activity, 
the bustle of the last week’s demand may be considerable, 
and yet the accounts after Christmas show many copies left 
over and the book in debt. The unsold remainder is now 
packed away until the following Christmas, with the expec- 
tation that it will then be worked off and the financial scale 
turned. But as an old rustic acquaintance of mine was 
wont to say, ‘Ca/culization is one thing and realization an- 
other.’ When next Christmas comes, it is found that every- 
one wants the new issues of the season, that-the books of 
former years are an old story, out of date and out of fashion, 
The old king is dead; it is the new king that reigns. 

Holiday books in recent years have fhultiplied greatly, 
because drawings may be re-produced by either photo- 
gravure or phototype. In the latter form the publisher 
makes no investment, except in the drawings. These are 
printed from photographic reproductions of the originals, 
at a rather large cost for each impression, but there being no 
investment in steel-plates or wood-blocks, a small edition is 
sufficient to pay. The ease and apparently little cost with 
which illustrations may thus be produced have led to the pub- 
lication of ambitious and costly folios, many of which are very 
artistic and reflect great credit upon artists and publishers, 
But the size is cumbersome, the prices are high, and hence 
although a small sale would be sufficient, I am afraid the 
results in most cases have not been pecuniarily gratifying. 
Phototype re-productions, moreover, are not always artisti- 
cally satisfactory. In some instances the artist’s drawings 
have been admirably repeated; but great care, large experi- 
ence, and exact knowledge are necessary, and hence many 
attempts in this direction are scarcely acceptable. 

It is supposed by many people that anything, especially in 
the way of a poem, will do for a Christmas book. So far 
from this being true, all experience has shown that favor- 
ite poems only will do for the purpose—poems like ‘The 
Deserted Village,’ Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ ‘ The Forest Hymn’ and 
‘Snowbound.’ Well-established favorites, such as these, 
alone will justify expenditure for illustrations, unless the 
artist has a great reputation. Recently a number of popular 


hymns and short religious poems have been issued in tiny 
volumes invitingly illustrated, bound in a showy manner, 
and sold at a low price—glittering trifles that appeal to the 
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highest religious sentiment and the smallest incomes, and 
hence have been successful. But pretty much everything in 
the language well adapted for a Christmas book has been 
used. People whose recollections extend back thirty years 
will recall the charming volumes that came from the pro- 
lific pencil of Birket Foster. But Birket Foster has left no 
successor in England, and only in a few instances has his 
success been equalled here. He fairly exhausted English po- 
etic literature, that is, the shorter poems adapted for illustra- 
tion. Artists of to-day have been compelled to travel largely 
over his well-beaten ground, so far as the poetry of England 
is concerned. I am mindful, however, of one delightful 
idyl of Tennyson’s that has not so far'stimulated the am- 
bition of any artist. I refer to ‘The Gardener’s Daughter’ 
—a poem full of enchanting pictures. A dozen years ago 
two attempts were made to illustrate this poem, but the 
preliminary drawings were so unsatisfactory that the project 
was abandoned. It was then proposed to the English pub- 
lishers of Tennyson to produce it in conjunction -with an 
American house. ‘We should be glad to act upon the sug- 
gestion,’ was the reply, ‘ but who can doit?’ Since then a 
number of brilliant young artists have sprung up, and it may 
now be worth while to try again. Would it succeed? The 
chances for it would be as promising as for almost any other 
English subject, and this is all that can be said. 

The ranks of experimenters-in Christmas books, notwith- 
standing all these facts, are not likely to fall off in number, 
for a time at least. As one house gains experience and with- 
draws or narrows its operations, other houses eagerly enter 
the field. Sometimes a house makes a hit with its first book 
and then confidently rushes into other ventures, only to find 
that victory is not always to the brave. I recall an anec- 
dote that is applicable here. ‘When I went into business,’ 
said an old publisher to me once, ‘my first book was a fail- 
ure. One day a veteran of the trade walked into my office 
and said, “I have come to congratulate you on the fail- 
ure of your book.” ‘To congratulate me!” I exclaimed. 
“Yes,” he interrupted, “for if your first book had been a 
success, you would have been sure that you knew everything, 
and have branched out recklessly. Now you have learned 
caution, and therefore your ultimate success is certain. So 
I congratulate you.” ’ 

My observations have referred exclusively to books pre- 
pared especially for holiday sales, and which are not in 
demand at other periods. There is a large consumption 
at Christmas of books of a different character—books of a 
class which alone, I apprehend, proves profitable. I refer 
to choice standard editions of favorite poets, with or with- 
out illustrations, and sets of well-known authors, put up in 
attractive bindings. These are asked for at all seasons, and 

‘ simply enjoy a stimulated sale in December. This demand, 
which may be always depended upon, which cares nothing 
for the fashion of the hour, is what, according to my judg- 
ment, the publisher should cater for. And I am informed 
that it has lately much increased, which may account in 
part for the ill-fortune that has befallen so many ambitious 
tomes called forth by the magic name of Christmas. 

It is a wonder that so many copies of pictorial books are 
sold. What satisfaction, for instance, can it be for a gentle- 
man to present to a lady a copy of a book—other copies of 
which have been paraded for six weeks on every book-coun- 
ter in town, and which is therefore necessarily familiar to 
everybody—a book which very likely the lady herself has 
purchased as a gift for a friend. There is no novelty, no 
freshness, no element of surprise, in such a gift. How much 
better to select in time some choice copy of an English clas- 
sic, in an unduplicated binding, or some neat set of books 
put up by a tasteful bookseller, for just such selection. 

I have made no reference to books for children—juvenile 
books, as the trade classifies them. The aggregate sale of 
books for young people is something immense and incalcu- 
lable, as we all know. Innumerable houses in which a book 

does not enter from Christmas to Christmas, open their 
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doors at this season, if there is a child in the family, for 
something in the way of a book. But while the consump- 
tion of children’s books is very great, the competition is in- 
tense, and in the struggle many promising works go to the 
wall. Very beautiful are some of the issues published for 
the little ones. One house in New York puts forth every 
season a volume for children that for artistic beauty is real- 
ly captivating. This book—so choice, so charming in every 
feature—is, I am informed, printed in Germany, large edi- 
tions being duplicated for America, for France, and for 
England; and by means of this great sale a return is assured 
which, if the work, with its large original cost, were made 
for one market alone, would be impossible to secure. Per- 
haps we shall in time see some such world-plan enter into 
the production of the Christmas book for elders. One thing 
to deter this, however, is that abroad, especially in England, 
Christmas books are almost exclusively for young people ; 
gifts between adults are not exchanged nearly so generally 
as with us, 

The activity in the bookstores may thus be accounted for 
by the purchase of children’s books; of the works of poets, 
essayists, romancists and historians, of Bibles, prayer-books, 
hymnbooks and albums, and of numerous miscellaneous se- 
lections—the gay and sumptuous volumes, which occupy so 
large a place on the counters, which have been produced at 
such great cost and with so much watchful care, filling but 
a small part in the general bustle. 

O. B. BUNCE. 





Reviews 
Mr. Bigelow’s Edition of Franklin * 


ON THIS SIDE the water at least, there has been no lite- 
rary enterprise of the year more important than the one 
which Mr. John Bigelow has just completed by the publi- 
cation of its tenth volume. Of Franklin’s writings hereto- 
fore we have possessed no edition that was even respectable. 
The so-called complete editions have been complete only 
in so far as they were the most complete that had yet been 
published. It was perfectly well understood that they did 
not contain all that they might have contained and all that, 
by every rule of literary ethics, they should have contained. 
Nor were they creditable editions as to textual. integrity. 
The text was notoriously corrupt, and, in the matter of 
the ‘Autobiography,’ most of the editions were shameless 
atrocities. It must long stand as a thing for perfectly sane 
and philosophical wonder that this most celebrated piece of 
writing, by one whom many competent judges esteem the 
wisest man America has yet produced, was for scores of 
years widely known and read in the form of a translation 
from a French version that was itself a translation from a 
corrupt English original. To talk about the disgrace of 
such a condition of things is to deal in a commonplace. 
It is true that in recent years a considerable mass of new 
Franklin matter has been brought to light in the Stevens 
collection purchased by Congress a few years ago,—that 
choice and curiously fated collection found ‘loosely bundled 
up’ on a tailor’s top shelf in London; but, in spite of this, 
there was previously extant new matter enough to be had 
for the mere asking and corrupt text enough to be corrected 
for the mere pains of doing it. 

Now that the final volume is before us (THE CRITIC 
has already noticed at length Vol. I. and has duly recorded 
the appearance of the other volumes as they have come out), it 
is possible to appreciate with something like adequacy, and 
at a moment’s glance, as it were, the extent of Mr. Bigelow’s 
beneficent endeavors. In this volume he has printed a 
table of matter not included in any previous collection of 
Franklin’s writings. From this it appears that we have a mass 
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of over 400 such documents, or enough, roughly speaking, 
to fill one-fourth of the pages in the present edition. Mr. 
Bigelow informs us that, since the publication of the first 
two volumes, over 200 new documents have been placed in 
his hands; and yet, when he undertook to prepare the edition, 
he had an impression that all the important correspondence 
and writings of Franklin were already in his hands. These 
facts explain the unexpected proportions to which the edi-- 
tion has extended. They also explain, with peculiar force, the 
obligation the American public has incurred to Mr. Bigelow. 

But these new documents, besides their interest simply as 
additions to the works of Franklin, are of much special value 
in themselves. They yield fresh and very clear light on 
more than one phase of Franklin’s mind and activity. If they 
do not seriously modify previous estimates, they certainly en- 
able us to see the man at once in nearly all the manifold 
occupations of his wonderfully flexible and puissant intelli- 
gence. His letters to William Strahan, for example, of which 
there is a large number, and the most of them are new, afford 
us excellent glimpses of Franklin’s capacity for trade. Strahan 
and he were on terms of intimate friendship and it is curious 
to observe the methods by which he obtained for Strahan 
the book orders of the Library Company of Philadelphia. 
When he established his nephew, Benj. Mecom, as a printer 
and bookseller in Antigua, he recommended him to Strahan, 
but was very careful, knowing Mecom’s youth and inexperi- 
ence, to limit the amount of credit he should be given. With 
the outbreak of war, he and Strahan ceased to be the friends 
they had been, at least outwardly; but, with the war ended, 
they exchanged long letters again. Strahan would have his 
joke about ‘the vagrancy of Congress,’ but Franklin retorted 
that, if Congress had shifted its place of meeting too often, 
it had the blessed right to do so if it wished, and further 
that it could not be dissolved by the breath of a minister, 
but could sit when it pleased and as long. One of the let- 
ters to Strahan informed him that three guineas would be 
paid him by a Dr. Mitchell as the price of a fireplace which 
Franklin had sent to Mitchell for the Duke of Argyll, and 
another asked for a copy of ‘a new translation of Tully on 
Old Age.’ 

But of all the letters none is more curious than those from 
Franklin’s wife, several of which, if not all, are new to this 
edition. Deborah Franklin was an exemplary wife, and her 
husband was devoted to her welfare; but she was sadly de- 
ficient in what she might have called ‘larnin’.’ And yet she 
wrote letters to the Strahans, and even ordered books for 
her husband. Here are several sentences (or rather, they 
ought to be sentences) from a letter to Franklin himself:— 
‘o my dear hough hapey am I to hear that you air safe and 
well hough dus your armes doe was John of servis to you is 
your Cold quite gon o I long to know the partic hear I must 
levef of Salley not up.’ 

Other letters illustrate Franklin’s care in money matters, 
and his practical enforcement of those precepts made fa- 
miliar in his Poor Richard writings. He was not slothful in 
collecting debts. He was prompt to decline letting a thrift- 
less relative have money and frank enough to tell him exact- 
ly why. When Arthur Lee became a burden to his old age in 
France, he could treat him with the coldest of cold civility 
and, in addressing great persons, he could employ the most 
agreeable courtliness of expression. And yet the strangest 
of all things perhaps was his complete failure to anticipate 
the serious troubles in store for France. Only a few years 
before the catastrophe was really upon her, he wrote from 
Paris in a hopeful frame of mind as to the future. Some 
money coming from Madrid he thought would ‘set things 
right.’ Franklin’s observations in these matters stand out 
in strong contrast to those of the far-sighted Gouverneur 
Morris. The genius of Benjamin Franklin, however, in the 


face of all this, was sufficiently universal, and the writings he 
has left are a precious enough possession for the American 
people to treasure and revere. 
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Prof, Harrison’s ‘‘ Tales of Old New Orleans” * 


THE distinction between vocation and avocation, once a 
veritable though bloodless battlefield, is now no longer a 
subject of strife among lexicographers and /i#t¢rateurs, over- 
grown as it is by the peaceful verdure of a common usage. 
But surviving the din of battle, the interesting fact remains 
—a distinction metaphysical, and not to be solved by test of 
verbal use—that man looks to his casual, not his constant, 
employment as the source of his cherished pride, and as the 
criterion of his superiority. Even Mr. Beecher admitted 
that while plenty of men in New York could preach as good 
sermons as he, no one around Peekskill could beat him rais- 
ing turnips. In this sense, the writing of fiction has come 
to be the typical avocation of innumerable men already em- 
inent in their professions—a sort of touchstone by which 
alone they ask to be tested. Tell Disraeli that he was the 
greatest Parliamentary organizer of his age, but that ‘ Lo- 
thair ’ was stuff, let George H. Lewes know what you think 


of ‘ Ranthorpe,’ and you will find that while a helmet of im- 


pregnable stolidity covered the head which thought and the 
arm which struck in the world of statecraft or philosophic 
research, the novel was the unprotected heel through which 
the iron could enter their souls. 

Prof. James A. Harrison, albeit neither ‘ thief, profligate,’ 
nor ‘writer of imperishable verse,’ enjoys distinctions more 
diverse than those predicated of Villon. Traveller, arche- 
ologist, essayist, philologist, critic, and.now a delineator of 
impalpable vignettes, he doubtless cares less to be known as 
an historiographer of Greece and Spain, or as an editor and 
lexicographer of Anglo-Saxon poetry, or even as the narra- 
tive critic of ‘A Group of Poets and Their Haunts,’ than as 
the teller of ‘Tales of Old»New Orleans and Elsewhere,’ 
which we have now before us under the title of ‘Autrefois.’ 

We can scarcely agree with the author in giving to these 
studies the name of tales; for, truth to tell, they have not 
the construction of a tale, having neither beginning nor end. 
They are more akin to visions seen in a dream. For the 
most part they are detached impressions of Creole life, and 
with rare fidelity and most delicate skill the author has 
limned the faint, seductive outlines of this most elusive of 
social types. One gets subtle pictures of old New Orleans, 
of its foreign atmosphere and civilization, of ‘Old Mamsel, 
qui aimait tant Barbe Bleue,’ of that delicate rapproche- 
ment of souls in ‘ Tante Annette,’ and of the meditation of 
‘Man Cribiche’; but they are like the flashing impressions 
of the rhythm of a forgotten poem. In some of the sketches 
we fail to get a definite conception of the character the au- 
thor is trying to give us: we perceive only a mind, miracu- 
lously sensitive to spiritual distinctions, weaving in a per- 
fect network of words a romance which fails from an artis- 
tic standpoint because its germinal idea has not the cen- 
tripetal force to draw together and hold in place the vague, 
vaporous outlines of character and motive. 

The volume is full of recondite learning, rich in the stores 
of Oriental legendry, teeming with the metaphors of a 
bizarre imagination; its periods keep time to the swaying, 
rhythmic movements of a mind surcharged with the frenzy 
of fancy. It is difficult to ¢onvey any idea of the evanes- 
cent nature of the impressions conveyed by these sketches, 
which come to us, not as propositions addressed to the in- 
tellect, nor even as pictures in poetic mould, but rather as 
poetic innuendoes, that filter through our consciousness like 
the sunshine through idle hands, showing a wealth of color 
and a vital movement denied to our workaday vision. 
Throughout, they are the embodiment of sensuousness—the 
purely intellectual sensuousness, if one may so term it, of a 
mind poetic, eccentric and exuberant. The essence of the 
tales isas transitory as the melting hoar-frost, incapable of 
standing contact with the warm air of reality, and still less 
fitted to endure the cutting winds of criticism. Even as we 
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read the fairy tracery fades, and the vapory forms ascend to 
mingle with the elements. 





Three Editions of Shakspeare * 

At. SHAKSPEARE scholars will rejoice to see another vol- 
ume of Dr. Furness’s ‘New Variorum’ edition of the dra- 
matist, ‘The Merchant of Venice’ (1) being the play, pre- 
sented in the same complete and admirable style as its five 
predecessors in the series. The text adopted, as in the 

Othello,’ is that of the Folio of 1623. . This, with the colla- 
tion of other editions early and recent, and the summary of 
their annotations (to which we are gratified to see that Dr. 
Furness adds more of his own luminous and sagacious com- 
ment than in former volumes), fills the first 276 pages. 
Then follow a critical history of the text (pp. 270-276); a 
discussion of the date of the play (277-285); the sources of 
the plot (286-331); the duration of the action (332-345); 
and an abstract, with quotations, of Lansdowne’s version, of 
1701, which held the stage for forty years, and of which the 
‘Ghost of Shakspeare’ (who reminds us of the degenerate 
‘spirits ’ of dead great men that ‘voice’ themselves through 
our modern ‘mediums’) is made to say in a prologue by 
‘Bevill Higgons, Esq.’: 

These Scenes in their rough Native Dress were mine, 

But now improv’d with nobler Lustre shine ; 

The first rude Sketches Shakespear’s Pencil drew, 

But all the shining Master-stroaks are new. 

This Play, ye Criticks, shall your Fury stand, 

Adorn’d and rescu’d by a faultless Hand. 
Then come (pp. 370-385) an account of the actors who have 
figured in the leading ré/es of the play, from Richard Bur- 
badge (according to the suspicious testimony of one of Col- 
lier’s MSS.) down to Edwin Booth, who here and elsewhere 
in the book has furnished some particularly interesting mat- 
ter; an account of the costume and scenery of the play 
(386-394); of the Jews in England (395-399); of the law 
in the trial scene, prefaced by a ‘Dramatic Reverie,’ now 
known to be from the pen of R. H. Horne, in which Shy- 
lock shows up some of Portia’s legal quibbles (400-420); 
copious extracts from the best English (421-446) and Ger- 
man (446-461) criticisms; Jordan’s ballad, 1664 (461-463); 

and an account of the musical settings of the songs (463- 
465). The remaining pages (466-479) are occupied by lists 
of the editions, commentaries, and other authorities con- 
sulted, and a good index. The whole forms an encyclopedic 
condensation of the vast literature of the play, as accurate 
as it is exhaustive. 

The ‘ Bankside’ edition of Shakspeare, of which two vol- 
umes have now appeared—‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor’ 
and ‘ The Taming of the Shrew’ (2)—is an enterprise un- 
dertaken by the Shakspeare Society of New York. The 
plan is to give the text of the Folio of 1623 side by side 
with the earliest quarto text, or whatever other text seems 
to have the best claim to be treated in this ‘ parallel’ man- 
ner. Both texts are reprinted exactly as they stand in the 
original copies. The ‘Merry Wives’ is edited by Mr. Ap- 
pleton Morgan, President of the Society, who prefaces the 
texts—the quarto of 1602 being the one placed beside the 
Folio—with ‘an analytical study of the growth of the play, 
and touching the question whether the 1602 or the 1623 is 
the original version.’ ‘The ‘Shrew’ is edited by Mr. Alfred 
R. Frey, Secretary of the Society, who assumes that the old 
‘ Taming of @ Shrew,’ printed in 1594, was written by Shak- 
speare, as he attempts to prove in his introductory essay and 
by presenting the text of it beside that of the Folio. He 
could not, in our opinion more clearly show that the old 
play is zot Shakspeare’s, but, as nearly all the critics have 
regarded it, a work by another and inferior hand on which 
he tounded his own comedy—much as he based his ‘ King 

*x. Merchant of Venice. Ed. by H. H. Furness. $4. (New Variorum ‘Shak- 


-) | Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 2. Merry Wivesof Windsor. Ed. by A. 
organ.\| Taming of the Shrew. Ed. by A. R. Frey. $2.50 each. (Bankside Shak- 
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John’ on the ‘Troublesome Raigne of John,’ printed in 
1591. The ‘Bankside’ volumes are brought out in the best 
style of the Riverside Press, and the old texts appear to be 
given with scrupulous accuracy. The edition is limited to 
five hundred copies duly numbered. If the standard of 
these two volumes is kept up, it will be an honor to the So- 
ciety, and a really valuable contribution to Shakspeare lit- 
erature. We must, however, admonish the editors of future 
volumes that the photographic reproductions of the old 

_quartos are not in all cases absolutely accurate, and that if 
these are used in printing the text they should if possible 
be carefully collated in advance with original copies. In 
one instance at least, some of the sheets of two different 
quartos of a play have accidentally got mixed in a ‘ Griggs” 
facsimile, and there are certain defects in other of these 
cheap and convenient reprints. 

The ‘ Variant’ edition of ‘A Midsommer Nights Dreame* 
(3), with introduction and notes by Henry Johnson, Profes- 
sor in Bowdoin College, is presumably the initial volume of 
another series intended for critical students rather than for 
the general reader. It presents a facsimile reprint of the 
Folio text, ‘ with footnotes giving every variant in spelling 
and punctuation occurring in the two quartos of 1600,’ for 
the text of which the perfect originals in the Boston Public 
Library have been collated: The work has apparently been 
done with extraordinary care and fidelity, supplemented by 
the accurate proof-reading of the Riverside Press. It is to 
be hoped that the editor may be encouraged to carry out 
the plan with the other plays of which quartos have come 
down to us. 





Brander Matthews’s “Pen and Ink” * 


AFTER the doings of ‘society,’ there is probably nothing 
about which the average reader is so curious as the internal 
economy of authorship. In publishing a book mostly made 
up of essays on that subject, Mr. Brander Matthews may be 
said to have taken the world by the ears. He is sure of an 
audience, Yet his indiscretions are but few. What he has 
to say is on the Antiquity of Jests, on the Ethics of Plagiar- 
ism, on the Philosophy of the Short Story; but if he lifts the 
veil of professional secrecy at all, it is only to a becoming 
extent. In his True Theory of the Preface, however, he 
oversteps those modest bounds which he has set himself 
elsewhere; he attempts to betray his friends, the critics ; 
and, if he does not get himself tomahawked in consequence, 
it will be because the critics are the sweetest - tempered 
people in existence. He has the temerity to say that critics 
never look beyond the preface, and that the chief use of the 
preface is to supply them with hints as to the character of 
the book. He tells intending authors that they may secure 
good notices by the simple plan of giving themselves good 
notices in their prefaces; and that if they do not wish to be 
held up to the world as plagiarists, they should print their 
acknowledgments of indebtedness to others in a note in fine 
type, at or near the end of the volume. We admit that we 
could hardly believe our eyes at this evidence of malice and 
duplicity on the part of a writer whois perhaps best known 
for his innocence and goodnature; and behold, it turns out 
that this abominable idea is not original with him, but was 
instilled into his candid mind by—a publisher! On the 
whole, we forgive him. It is impossible not to return to our 
previous estimate on reading his essay entitled ‘ Poker Talk.” 
That on ‘ The French Spoken by Those Who do Not Speak 
French’ is likewise calculated to revive friendly feelings; 
and the child-like manner in which he plays at ‘lying down 
like lambs’ with Mr. Locker and Mr. Dobson, Mr. Lang 
and Mr. Bunner, completely restores him to our affections. 
He surrenders to the latter two gentlemen the first pages 
and the last of his book, and has many a good word between 
for the other two, in essays consecrated to them. 





= and Ink. By Brander Matthews. $1.50. New York: Longmans, Green 

















Holiday Publications 
“Old Songs,” Illustrated by Abbey and Parsons. ~ 

Mr. EDWIN A. ABBEY is one of a quartet of American artists 
who have acquired their reputations and made their homes in Lon- 
don. In his case, at least, it was most natural that he should do 
so, for he is a devoted student of the artistic side of English life in 
the past, and no one, though English born, can be said to compete 
with him in depicting it. It is not that his studies of costumes, of 
manners, of architectural and other surroundings, are so complete 
as they are; but that he brings to the work a new spirit, different 
from, yet in harmony with, that of the time which he has chosen to 
illustrate. He has been foolishly compared to Hogarth, whom he 
may admire, but with whom he has little in common. He might 
much more truly be said to parallel certain sides of Thackeray’s 
genius. An edition of ‘The Newcomes’ or of ‘ Vanity Fair’ illus- 
trated by him would be a book for book-lovers to prize. As it is, 
he has illustrated Goldsmith and Herrick; and this season he pub- 
lishes a collection of ‘Old Songs,’ doubtless selected by him, and il- 
lustrated in a manner to double their charm. The mingled grace 
and humor of ‘ Sally in our Alley’ and ‘ Down in Cupid’s Garden’ 
are freshened up, as roses by a shower, by his pictorial commentary. 
He shows us the very image of the ‘ Old Leathern Bottle,’ and gives 
ocular demonstration, as it were, of its superiority to pitcher and 
pipkin. He depicts the pleasing disaster that befell Miss Kitty of 
Coleraine, and the melancholy of poor. Barbara Allen, and the jol- 
lity of Old King Cole, in a way-to make one feel that the good old 
times are not all done with yet. In securing this result he is ably 
seconded by Mr. Alfred Parsons, who has strewn the title-pages 
and what would otherwise be the blanks of the book with a profu- 
sion of old-fashioned flowers, apple-blossoms and clover, irises and 
daffodils, shamrocks and ragged-sailors. The frontispiece is on 
very thin rice paper, pasted on plate-paper ; but the title-page has 
a drawing printed in a reddish brown tint and apparently from a 
plate-press. The impression, in this case, is excellent. Altogether 
the book is one of the most beautiful of the year. ($7.50. Harper 
& Bros.) 





“The Good Things of Life” 

GOOD WINE needs no bush, and the series of ‘Good Things’ 
gathered annually from Zz/e is its own best advertising-agent and 
claquer. Barring an occasional lapse, this bright contemporary 
has kept its pages unspotted, and it is by its cleanliness as much as 
by its gay quips and sallies that it has gained its popularity and 
pede clientéle. The folio now before us numbers the fifth in 
the series, and the uniformity of its excellence is striking. Zzfe, 
however unlike many other periodicals of its kind, attracts more by 
its lines than its illustrations, which are too apt to be unindividual 
and sometimes out of harmony with the text. One marvels that 
Anglomania survives the paper's regular weekly onslaught, or that 
the ‘dude’ has not become an extinct species. ‘Cholly in Paris’ 
is delightful, and should be added by Mr. Brander Matthews to his 
chapter on similar linguistic bulls. ‘LA COMTESSE: “ Vous avez 
été en Engleterre?’* CHOLLY: “ Oui, je fus un Ane & Londrés.”’ 
Helen’s mother’s Latinity is on a par with ‘Cholly’s’ French, and 
the result is as droll; while the comicality of the cartoon called 
‘Previous Training’ is irresistible. We recommend this volume of 
lambent /face¢é@ as a capital remedy for the blues. ($2.50. F. A. 
Stokes & Bro.) 





“ Coaching Days and Coaching Ways” 

MR. WHITMAN has written a ‘Song of the Road’ in which he 
sounds the praises of that only streak of free land, in this land of 
the free, on which a man may go or stay as he pleases; and in 
‘Coaching Days and Coaching Ways,’ Mr. W. Outram Tristram 
has written its history,—or rather, to be accurate, that of the 

eat English roads leading from London to Bath, to Exeter, to 
issemouth, to Brighton, Dover, York and Holyhead. He begins 
at the time when men began to travel, and does not draw rein till 
he reaches the essentially untravelled present, when one may be a 
globe-trotter and know no more than a bog-trotter. He has made 
a delightful book, full of stories of breakdowns, and runaways, of 
highwaymen, abductions and elopements.. In a style that is pleas- 
antly explosive—each sentence like the crack of a whip—he tells of 
the great highwayman, Claude Duval— The second conqueror of 
the Norman race,’ as his epitaph says,—who was ‘ waked’ in St. 
Giles in a room hung with black cloth, eight wax tapers burning, 
‘and as many tall gentlemen with black cloaks in attendance.’ 
And of the gallant Jack Everett, who, when he upset his coach and 
broke one of his own and one of a female passenger’s legs, insisted 
that he should be trundled to the surgeon in the same barrow with 
her, and kissed her on the way. And as many more of the sort as 
of oats in a nose-bag. He is ably seconded by Herbert Railton and 


* peared, will be 






Hugh Thomson—it is impossible to <7 that either of them comes. 
third—with their drawings of old half-timbered inns, of poate 
ul er 


and tapsters, squires and bumpkins. It is a book of which the r 


will never grow tired. It wpe take the wae of a whole library of 
its like wit prvinmay for the author, knowing the muddy places 
of the road, shows his skill and his judgment in keeping out of 


them. ($6. Macmillan & Co.) 


Thackeray’s Letters to the Brookfields _ 

WE HAVE singled.out from among the mass of volumes which 
have crowded our book-shelves for the we month or two, so many 
that are everything to be desired in the way of Christmas-gifts, 
that we are almost constrained to cry ‘ Halt !’ to ourselves, and re- 
frain from widening the field wherein our readers must:already find 
themselves confronted and bewildered by an embarrassment ‘of 
riches. But we wish to add one word more in commendation of: a 
volume which is not, strictly speaking, a holiday publication, but 
which makes one of the best holiday remembrances that we know 
of. We refer to the ‘ Letters of Thackeray.’ These letters were ‘so 
widely read and admired as they appeared from month to month in 
Scribner’s, that they need no flourish of trumpets to further pro- 
claim their worth. Owing, as we all know, to an expressed wish of 
Thackeray’s, which has been regarded with scrupulous fidelity by 
his heirs, no adequate biography has as yet been written, in default 
of which this volume is invaluable for a true understanding of the 
great-hearted man who penned them. Through them we get an in- 
sight into the sportive and genial character of one of our very 
greatest of delineators and satirists of English manners, that other- 
wise we would not possess. Stamped on the title-page, in delicate 
color, is the kindly, bespectacled and broken-nosed countenance, 
which Sir Thomas Lawrence has bequeathed to posterity; and 
prefacing the text is a facsimile epistle containing one of the 
novelist’s characteristic drawings in pen and ink. Those whose 
means forbid the luxurious volume in which they originally ap- 
lad to learn of the appearance in a cheaper yet 
still attractive edition of these letters of the famous author. ($1.25, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





Macaulay's “‘ Lays of Ancient Rome” 

WE HAVE NOTICED within the past six months two fine editions: 
of Macaulay’s ‘ Lays,’ and now we receive a third. It is not yet 
half a century since these lyrics were given to the world, but their 
unbounded popularity, and a note within them that rings in one’s: 
mind from the days of his boyhood on, with a never lessening. 
echo, would seem to indicate a quality that time cannot wither nor 
custom stale. Again and again they are accused of pseudo-classi- 
cism, artificiality, a mock-martial mannerism and characterized as. 
inflated jinglings; but in spite of criticism and ridicule, they still 
hold their own, if multiplied editions are to be taken as a criterion. 
Their latest avatar is in an ideal booklet, most attractive in its sim--. 
plicity, its clear-cut type, thick uncut paper, plain boards and sober 
ornaments. The volume contains, besides the ‘ Lays,’ ‘Ivry’ and 
‘The Armada’; and a handsome oval frontispiece of the author 
from a relief. Whoever purchases a copy of this edition may feel 
the collector’s delight in its possession, for a very limited number 
has been struck off, and the types distributed. ($1.50. White & 
Allen.) 





Sydney’s “ Astrophel and Stella” 

CHARLES LAMB, in speaking of the sonnets of Sir Philip Sydney 
—the noblest of them,—characterized them as among the very best 
of their sort. Even had we not inherited the vast fund of this par- 
ticular form of verse bequeathed to English literature since Elia 
passed away, most readers, we fear, would hardly subscribe to 
his restrained encomium. Yet in spite of the alloy in the archaism 
of its dialect and structure, its lack of vitality, its stilted similes and 
mannered artificiality, there still remain riches in the ore of ‘Astro-. ° 
phel and Stella’ which it amply repays the lover of ‘sweet poesy’ 
to mine. But the pastoral will never be popular again. In prepar- 
ing a new edition of the work, the publishers may perhaps have 
been conscious of this fact, for in the volume at our elbow they 
state that it is ‘limited,’ and only a small percentage of the total 
number is for the American market. Among bibliophiles, how- 
ever, Sydney’s old long-songs should meet with a hearty welcome, 
for an artifice of no mean order has been employed to satisfy their 
fastidious fancies. In its casing of snow-like parchment, the vol- 
ume is a fitting shrine for the intellectual offspring of the white- 
souled warrior and poet. The poems are printed in clear, scholar- 


ly types, on heavy, antique paper, with generous margins ; there is 
a beautiful title-page, and a portrait of the chevalier, reproduced 
from Lant’s engraving in the British Museum. The work is edited 
W. Pollard, whose biographical introduction is. 


by Mr. Alfre 
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pitched in an admiring but temperate tone; and the text (literall 
adhered to, so far as was practicable) is that of the folio of 1598. 
An appendix is filled with notes. ($1.75. A.C. McClurg & Co.) 





Caldecott’s ‘‘Gleanings from The Graphic” 


WE DoUuUsT the propriety of the publication in book form of the 
« Gleanings ’ from the work of the late Randolph Caldecott, whose 
life was cut short at an untimely age a few yearsago. The sketches 
in the volume under review represent a part of his ephemeral con- 
tributions to The Graphic, which possessed a certain interest at the 
period of their original appearance, but which lose all their savor in 
an unseasonable compilation ; and the specimens of his labor here 
gathered up are hardly representative of his best vein. Mr. Calde- 
scott seems to have been a sort of modern Democritus to whom all 
ithe world was a stage, tricked out to tickle his risibilities. That he 
shad a keen perception of humor there is no denying. Yet while we 
are conscious of this faculty, somehow or other we feel that his 
«power of translating his own sense of the ridiculous to his readers 
‘was inadequate ; not a little of his drollery misses fire. That the hu- 
man panorama on the shingle at Trouville and Brighton afforded 
thim immense amusement is unquestionable, and not a whit of its 
agreteaquerie and absurdity, from that of the fat man who goes 

wn to the sea in latitudinal stripes that enhance his rotundity, to 
‘the lean man who bathes in longitudinal lines that aggravate his 
lankness, is lost to him. But somehow his plates fail to amuse us 
‘in turn, while .a hasty sketchiness in composition, added to an 
almost coarseness of expression, offers no artistic satisfaction as a 
‘recompense. The most enjoyable parts of the folio are the unos- 
\tentatious pencillings from the Riviera, among which the text me- 
-anders like the Corniche road among the Mediterranean villages, 
‘and the inconsequential but pleasant prints in color at the end of 
the volume. ($3. Geo. Routledge & Sons.) 





Lippincott’s ‘“‘ Monotint Books ” 
‘WE HAVE RECEIVED from J. B. Lippincott Co. twelve tiny 
— hlets, that are something more than Christmas cards and yet 
: dly dignified enough to be catalogued as books. They are each 
bound up in highly colored paste-board covers, and contain bits of 
prose and poetry, that is religious, sentimental, humorous or pa- 
ithetic, as the case may be, embellished with various pertinent illus- 
trations and vignettes in monotints. The set is edited by George 
“C. Haité, who has been assisted by the pencils of Rosa Jameson, 
Alfred W. Strutt, J. Fullwood, F. Hamilton Jackson and J. Finne- 
‘more, among others, and the pens of Rowe Lingston, Theo. Gift, 
Alice and Louisa Fenn, Constance E. Thompson, ef a/. In ‘ Seven 
-of Us,’ Mr. Lingston sings the amusing antics of seven puppies, 
zand in ‘ Lasses and Lads’ we have a simple exposition of child -life 
by Theo. Gift. The religious element of the series is represented 
‘in such verses as ‘He Loveth All’ and ‘The Story of the Cross.’ 
Each little book has inscribed upon its covers a place for the signa- 
tures of donor and recipient, with ample margin for the compli- 
ments of the season. 


“Figaro” and “ Paris Illustre” 

‘WE have before us, from the International News Co., two hand- 

-some specimens of a in its application to periodical 
xillustration, that put to the blush the attempts of any other country 
vin the same direction. We can vaunt ourselves upon the success 
-of our etchers and engravers on wood, and take pride in the, un- 
‘tivaled artistic excellence of our magazines, but in the particular 
ikind of work which we are called upon to admire in the holiday 
Figare and Paris Iilustré, we must yield the palm to France. And 
_— from the brilliant cover of the first, in its gold border, framing 
ithe panorama of Paris, with the ‘sleepy Seine’ winding by the Eiffel 
‘Tower and the Trocadero, and the repetition of its brilliancy in the 
plates and prints enclosed within, the literary quality is of no small 
value, subordinated though it be to the pictorial attractions. Jules 
Claretie’s contribution, a virile tale of love and passion of the 
Basque province, is easily the best part of the letterpress. In the 
plates on ‘Gallantry’ in the past and in the present, we have in 
gay colors a telling sermon on civility ; and Caran d’Ache’s car- 
toon on ‘The Way to Make a Chef-d’CEuvre ’ is a very seasonable 
little satire. One of Detaille’s spirited pieces is given under the 
title of ‘The Flag.’ ($1.) The military note is repeated in the 
Paris Iilustré in two finely executed copies from the paintings of 
De Neuville, for ‘ J’Aime le Militaire’ is always a popular sentiment 
in France. (75 cts.) 





Minor Notices of Holiday Publications 
SOMEWHAT less familiar than the well-known Craigie House at 
Cambridge is the ancient and stately brick mansion in the crowded 
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art of Congress Street, Portland, in which Longfellow spent his 
oyhood. In the same city, too, stands his birthplace, a forlorn 


reminder of former days, hopelessly abandoned by the receding 
tide of Portland’s aristocracy, and now given over to Hibernian 
industrialists, infants, and female conversationalists. The poet’s 
Portland is very entertainingly, and quite competently, described 
by his brother Samuel, and by Miss Harriet L. Bradley, in-four 
chapters of the ‘ Longfellow Remembrance Book,’ other parts of 
which tell of his life in general, and of the Westminster Abbey 
bust. All these papers, together with Mr. Whittier’s verses, ‘ The 
Poet and the Children,’ are reprinted, in this pretty book, from 
Wide Awake, with the original illustrations, including the most 
unfortunate of all Mr. Longfellow’s portraits, originally engraved, 
we believe, for. Mr. Moses King’s short-lived venture, 7he Harvara 
Register. ($1.25. D. Lothrop Co.) A GooD—and a pretty— 
dollar’s worth is to be had in the dainty little book compiled by 
Abbie H. Fairfield under the title of ‘ Flowers and Fruit from the 
Writings of Harriet Beecher Stowe.’ The arrangement is topical . 
by chapters, and by books within these chapters. The reviewer, 
despite one’s natural familiarity with the works of our veteran 
novelist and domestic shittengher, and despite an equally natural 
aversion to books of selections, finds himself reading page after 
page with a new sense of Mrs. Stowe’s piety, pithiness, and help- 
ulness, to say nothing of the humor essential to the make-up of 
every Beecher. ($1. 


‘CHRISTMAS CARILLONS,’ and other poems chiefly of a religious 
character, by Annie Chambers-Ketchum, are published with many 
wood-cut illustrations drawn from Harper's Magazine. Most of 
the longer poems deal with Bible incidents in a more or less fanci- 
ful manner; but certain shorter ones—mainly descriptive, like ‘Sea- 
weeds,’ or of domestic subjects, like ‘ Célestine ’—seem to us the 
best. These show an unaffected grace and a certain degree of skill 
at introducing striking bits of color, which, however, are not suf- 
ficient to carry one through with an heroic subject. ($1.50. D. 
Appleton & Co.) 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





A SERIES of water-color sketches by Louis K. Harlow, of scenes 
in and near Stratford-on-Avon, has been reproduced in chromo- 
lithography and published with quotations, more or less apt, from 
Shakspeare’s plays. Most of the sketches are decidedly pretty, 
and they seem to have been reproduced with the utmost fidelity. 
They include a picture of Shakspeare’s birthplace after its resto- 
ration, and’ of Anne Hathaway's cottage, Warwick Castle, the, 
SS and other supposed haunts of the great dramatist. 

he book is dedicated to all lovers of Shakspeare, and in particu- 


lar to Mr. George W. Childs. ($3. L. Prang & Co.) 





Puck, in the Christmas issue, has a red, red rose in his button- 
hole and is altogether resplendent in his holiday attire. A smart 
cover with golden border enshrines the pages, wherein wit and the 
jest go round in even a more rollicksome way than usual. Puck 
enters into the thirteenth year of its prosperity with its next-volume. 
—Life, too, is not to be caught napping, but comes out in gay 
trappings, and offers its patrons the merriest wishes of the season. 
The double cartoon in monotint is at once poetic and artistic, and 
the number throughout is more sparkling than ever. 





Books for the Young 
“The Story of the American Sailor” 
MR. ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS possesses the talent of story-making. 
He reads a hundred books to get the material for his tale, and 
then gives us a continued narrative of the one ideal man out of the 
concrete many. He is a literary composite-photographer, and his 
pictures are not cloudy or unsatisfactory, but clear and definite, 
each of its own kind. No one can discover, in his latest book, a 
British, French, Norwegian, or Chinese seaman ; it is the American 
sailor, and none other. Having surveyed the field from the stand- 
point, not of the actual deck, main-top or rigging of a ship, but of 
the literature of the subject, he makes what, for a landsman, is a 
most excellent picture of American ships and men. He begins 
with the cave-dwellers, Indians and people of Hiawatha’s time and 
land, and then tells of the white explorers and adventurers in our 
many-watered continent. A lively chapter recalls the ship-building 
enterprises and military expeditions of colonial days; and another 
depicts in lively colors the deeds of buccaneers, smugglers and 
irates. The exploits of the Revolutionary navy, and the brilliant 
eats in the classic Mediterranean, wherein our little navy won re- 
nown in chastising the Berbers, are duly chronicled. Then come 
into view the thrilling days of ‘ eighteen twelve.’ A chapter is de- 
voted to the West India pirates, and the methods used by the 
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father of our present Admiral Porter in improving them off the face 
of the seas. The fisherman and the whaler are not forgotten, nor 
is Arctic exploration ignored. In short, into whatever field of ser- 
vice in war or peace the American sailor enters, Mr. Brooks follows 
him. For, though the idea of the book seems to have come 
to the author from reading the chapters of Dr. E. E. Hale and 
Prof. J. R. Soley, im the seventh volume of the ‘ Narrative and 
‘Critical History of America,’ yet the doings of the men of war form 
only part of the author’s chronicles. Even ‘the gentleman sailor,’ 
the yachtsman, is described—and very fully, too—after the account 
of the War. A final chapter on Flotsam and Jetsam enters into the 
subject of the decay, numerical and moral, of our merchant marine, 
and the prospects of our new war Navy. In a valuable supplemen- 
tary chapter, the author sketches a history, in chronological order, 
of the notable achievements of our seamen. In another chapter, 
even more valuable, a list of the best hundred books on the Amer- 
can sailor is furnished, together with brief and pithy notes and com- 
ments. There is also an index. The volume is a handsome oc- 
tavo, profusely illustrated, many of the full-page engravings being 
by L. J. Bridgman, and the others being g illuminators of the 
text. Captain Kidd is defended, and his true character hinted at. 
We note that on page 158 the compositor has, after one line, 
dropped out the other line or lines of the footnote; on p. 200 
*signal’ should be ‘single,’ while in the list of the hundred best 
books, ‘Matthew Galbraith Perry’ should be ‘Matthew Calbraith 
Perry,’ that being the way the Commodore used to spell his name. 
Though stamped in gold with a highly ornamental cover, and thus 
dressed in holiday guise, this book deserves to outlast the Christ- 
mas days of at least this century. The author has successfully 
carried out a novel idea. ($2.50. D. Lothrop Co.) 





‘* Great-Grandmother’s Girls in New Mexico” 


Mrs, CHAMPNEY'S ‘ Great-Grandmother’s Girls in New Mexico’ 
is to be commended, not only as an interesting and wholesome 
story for girls—and boys, too,—but also as a work in which is mani- 
fest a praiseworthy historic accuracy. The authorities which she 
cites include nearly all the important writers in English upon New 
Mexico (though Bandelier; the greatest of them all, is not referred 
to); and from their works, and from those of a few Mexican writers, 
she has drawn an abundance of picturesque and dramatic material 
for the historical framework around which her story is built. Added to 
this equipment for her task, she has travelled through, and stud- 
ied intelligently, the region which she describes. The result is both 
pleasing and instructive—a romantic narrative that has the cruelties 
of the Spaniards and the labors of the missionaries for its theme, 
and for its climax the great revolt of 1680, in which 
The Pueblo Indians, crushed down by their Christian lords, 

Were leagued to snatch God and Vengeance from beneath the Spanish 

swords, 

By a judicious movement of the Indian heroine from her home to 
the City of Mexico, and thence to Spain, the instructive scope of the 
story is materially enlarged. Pictures abound in the book; and 
while these are not uniformly of a very high order of merit, and oc- 
casionally shatter the chronological unities by representing build- 
ings not in existence at the time with which the story deals, they 
strike a fair average, and serve the useful purpose of making still 
clearer the descriptions in the text. ($1.50. Estes & Lauriat.) 





“ Young America’s Nursery Rhymes ” 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co. send us an attractive child’s-book 
in which have been gathered up what its title defines as ‘ Young 
America’s Nursery Rhymes.’ Old Mother Goose’s progeny come 
in, of course, for the lion’s share of representation, but there are 
also many familiar little waifs and strays of doggerel almost as happy 
in their own way, that know no parentage, which we are pleased 
to see once more. The numerous and pretty illustrations are by 
Constance Haslewood, who shows a strong trace of Miss Green- 
away’s influence, but is often oddly original, as in her ‘Three Wise 
Men of Gotham’ and the ‘Old Woman Tossed up in a Basket.’ 
{$1.) Another tomelet from the same house suffers by contrast 
with the ‘Nursery Rhymes.’ ‘A Merry Round,’ it is called, and 
the pictures are by the same hand. Mr. A. J. Daryl’s rhymes lack 
the inspiration that lies in Mother Goose, however, and the artis- 
tic effect is far less striking. (75 cts.) 


Minor Notices of Books for the Young 
“THE CHEZZLES,’ by me | Gibbons Morse, is one of those en- 
tertaining stories of home life that savor so of actuality. We are 
sure that the imaginary sayings and doings of ‘ Challey ’ and ‘ Bob’ 
had their suggestions in little living prototypes, and that Pére and 
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Mére Chezzle have existence elsewhere on the broad earth than 
in the pages of Mrs. Morse’s pleasant book. Many a little New 
England child will recognize the sandy and aquatic pastimes of the 
Chezzle children on Cape Cod. The book is full of wholesome 
— and clever entertaining scenes, and the ways of the little French 
maiden will be a diversion to American children. The volume is 
illustrated by the author. ($1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)—— 
‘ ScoTCH Caps’ is one of ‘ Jak’s’ wholesome, manly stories for boys. 
The savageness which boys display toward each other at school, in 
rough and heartless tricks, is here developed into thrilling incident. 
It has, however, the ‘ toughening’ effect which these conflicts are 
supposed to produce in the formation of character, and in the end 
the ‘Scotch Caps,’ a society formed by two lads who are at first 
beset and boycotted by the whole school, come off triumphant. The 
36% is full of action and interest. ($1.25. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
0.) 





THE IDEAL of a Christmas visitor to a house-full of young peo- 
ple is Miss Lucretia P. Hale’s ‘ Fagots for the Fireside,’ a collection 
of games to be played in winter evenings. In these pleasant pages, 
such diversions as ‘Androscoggin,’ ‘ Literati,’ ‘ The Idiot’s Joy,’ and 
‘Twenty Questions,’ are made to take the place of those more stal- 
wart ones described by Herrick, in his ‘ Hesperides,’ as 

Christmas sports, the Wassell Boule 

That tost-up, after Fox-i’-the-Hole ; 

Of Blind Man Buffe, and of the care 

That young men have to shove the mare ; 

Of Ash-Heapes, in the which ye use, 

Husbands and Wives, by streakes to chuse. 
A thread of story, binding together the ‘ Fagots,’ is treated after 
Miss Hale’s usual happy and sympathetic fashion, that has made 
the author of the Peterkin Papers justly popular in many homes, 
($1.25. Ticknor & Co.)——‘ DIALOGUES FOR CHRISTMAS’ and 
‘Recitations for Christmas’ are two small pamphlets of selections 
for the Holiday season. The ‘ Dialogues’ are short two- or three- 
page affairs for very young children, while the ‘ Recitations’ are 
mostly gleanings from the poets, although some are in prose. (25 
cts.each. De Witt Publishing House.) 





EVELYN SHEPARD'’S pretty version, in English, of the baby- 
stories of Mlle. Suzanne Cornoz, under the title of ‘ Our Children 
and their Friends,’ reveals in the author that daintiness of fancy 
and lightness of literary touch peculiarly the possession of some 
well-bred Frenchwomen. Take, for example, the tale told by the 
cherry to a child. ‘No child, no bird, nobody can. ever have as 
pretty a little bed as the one in which I passed my earliest infancy. 
The curtains were white and of the finest texture, the coverlet 
was pale green; this pretty little bed was a cherry blossom. In 
those days, I was very small, even smaller than the head of a pin ; 
I was so delicate that a breath of cool air would make me ill. My 
father, knowing how,cold the nights often are in spring-time, placed 
each one of us deep down inside a flower, which served us for a 
bed. What bed could be sweeter than a flower? It is gone now, 
but I do not need it any more; I am no longer afraid of the wind 
and the rain.’ ($1.25. Cassell & Co.) THAT agreeable combi- 
nation of names, Mrs. Molesworth and Walter Crane, appears a- 
new upon the title page of ‘A Christmas Posy.’ The neat little 
cardinal-backed volume, whose cover design reveals the deft hand of 
the artist, as well as the charming octette of page-pictures within, 
ought to find favor wherever it goes. Mrs. Molesworth writes so 
naturally, and her child-groups suggest such hearty, healthy nurs- 
eries-full of English girls and boys, that one always puts down her 
books with the tribute of unaffected satisfaction in her work. 
($1.25. Macmillan & Co.) 





VERY LOVELY is the new edition of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
‘The Bird’s Christmas Carol’—that sweet and most pathetic of 
Christmas stories. And very clever are the pictures of the irre- 
pressible ‘ Ruggleses,’ from ‘Sarah Maud’ down to ‘Peoria.’ If 
anything could have made the memory of that last Christmas day 
in Carol’s life merry to the ‘ Birds,’ it must have been the recollec- 
tion of the nine little ‘ Ruggleses,’ with faces red from much scrub- 
bing and manners subdued from much previous instruction, as they 
sat round the dinner-table at the great house and gorged on turkey 
and sweets. (5o0cts. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)\——THE Boston 
Supply Co. have brought out in their School Series, under the title 
of ‘Charming Songs of Little Warblers,’ a collection of seventy- 
eight songs, arranged by Mr. George Gill for the piano-forte or the 
harmonium. The melodies are simple themes culled from the chil- 
dren’s music of many lands, pitched within the register of every 
child’s voice, and adapted to such accompaniments as any little ama- 
teur can play. 
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| The 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy” and “ Capt. Smith” 


THE most interesting productions in the New York Theatres 
— the past fortnight were.‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy’ at the 
Broadway Theatre, and ‘Capt. Swift’ at the Madison Square. 
The former is the version prepared for the stage by Mrs. Burnett 
herself. - It is admirable so long as it.follows the book, but is less 
successful in other parts which have been written in with a view to 
dramatic effect. Mrs. Burnett was particularly fortunate in being 
able to secure so clever a child as Elsie Leslie to impersonate the 
boy hero of the story. The little actress is immeasurably superior 
to that abominable nuisance, the average juvenile prodigy. Her 
performance is plainly the result of careful drill—it would be ab- 
surd to look for inspiration in one so young,—but offers evidences of 
intelligent, appreciation which raise it well above the level of mere 
mimicry. To. the eye she presents an almost perfect realization of 
the delightful little figure drawn by Mrs. Burnett’s fancy. Her 
manner has all the charm of high spirits and frank simplicity with- 
out any trace of effort or impudence, and just the right air of 
natural distinction without any suggestion of priggishness. It 
would be unreasonable to expect anything better than the old-fash- 
ioned gravity of her discussions of state affairs with the republican 
Hobbs, the affectionate tenderness of her scene with Mrs. Errol, or 
her engaging confidence in the goodness and grandness of the 
Earl. The grave error in the dramatization is the introduction of 
the woman, Minna, in all the unrelieved vulgarity and vice which 
are only hinted at in the book. The tirades of this person are not 
only objectionable in themselves, but are out of all harmony with 
the spirit of the play; they offend probability and block the action. 
The comic footman, too, is an excresence which ought to be re- 
moved summarily, and there is also something too much of Mr. 
Hobbs, although the part is very cleverly played. In the support- 
ing cast, the acting honors are carried off easily by Mr. J. H. Gil- 
mour, whose Earl of Dorincourt is a genuine impersonation, with a 
variety of delicate shading in the quieter scenes seldom displayed in 
the work of so young an actor, Miss Effie Germon, too, is entitled 
to praise for a capital sketch of a boisterous, good-tempered Irish 
servant. Considered as a whole the representation is far more sat- 
isfactory than might have been expected from the nature of the 
subject, and seems to be assured of popularity. 

‘Captain Swift,’ the work of a new writer, R. Haddon Cham- 
bers, is a strong, compact, interesting but repellant melodrama, 
evidently modeled after ‘ Jim the Penman.’ The hero is a criminal, 
who obtains entrance into the family of a rich merchant, and is on 
the point of marrying an heiress and establishing himself in perma- 
nent prosperity, when he is overtaken by justice. He turns out to 
be the illegitimate son of his hostess, who abandoned him in infan- 
cy to save her reputation, and it is upon the complications arising 
from this fact that the interest centres. At the last he commits 
suicide, and the curtain falls upon the spectacle of his mother bend- 
ing in agony over his dead body. The moral of the piece is whole- 
some enough, for the penalty of sin is duly exacted, but the sympa- 
thetic element is wanting and the love interest is weak. The suc- 
cess of the representation, however, is assured by the excellence of 
the acting. Mr. Barrymore is only moderately effective in the char- 
acter of Swift, but Mrs. Booth interprets several emotional scenes 
with rare feeling and beautiful artistic finish, and Mr. Stoddard 
plays a venomous part with savage earnestness. There is not, in- 
deed, a really weak spot in the cast. 





he Lounger 

THE NEWSPAPERS seem pretty generally agreed that Mrs. 
Humphry Ward will visit this country in February. It is possible 
that Mrs, Ward is to pay a visit to her cousin; for a cousin she has 
in this city, in the wife of Mr. Frederick Whitridge, who was a 
daughter of Matthew Arngld. The author of ‘ Robert Elsmere’ 
would hardly land a stranger here, though it would be her first 
visit, for her book has been, if anything, more widely read and dis- 
cussed in America than in England ; there is hardly a pulpit from 
Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, that has not fulminated 
against the radical tendency of the work. It is reported that a re- 
ligious paper has refused to publish any more sermons on the sub- 
ject unless they are paid for, the supply so far exceeds the demand. 
A newsdealer who has a stand at the entrance to one of the North 
River ferries told me the other day that he had sold 3,000 copies of 
the work, and had ordered 1,000 more from the publishers; and 
I am informed on good authority that some 150,000 copies of the 
book have been sold on this side of the water alone—though I have 

etto learn that any of the proceeds from the half-dozen unauthor- 
ized reprints, except possibly Mr. Lovell’s cheque for $500, have 
found their way into the author’s pockets. It seem incredible that 
six months ago the name of ‘ Robert Elsmere’ had scarcely been 
heard in America, and that THE CRITIC’s sketch of the author, 
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appearing as late as Oct. 6, was so new as to be pounced upon and 
copied by half our exchanges, both here and in England. The 
Pall Mail republished not only this sketch, but 7%e Book-Buyer's 
portrait of Mrs. Ward, showing her to have been ‘a new woman” 
even in her own country, when her novel first saw the light. 





A PARAGRAPH recently printed in The Literary World is al- 
most certain to put the young author who reads it in the way of 
meeting with disappointment. Mention is made of the exception~ 
al sum ($15,000) recently paid to Mrs. Hodgson Burnett for her 
next novel by the Messrs. Bonner ; and then the writer goes on to say 
that the price of literary wares has gone up on all sides, and that 
even the unknown contributor receives from $15 to $20 per thou- 
sand words from the magazines. Let me quote other of these fig- 
ures : 


Some of the best short stories ever printed were bought for $80 less 
than ten years back; now it is safe to say $200 is the average among 
those whose names are known to magazine readers, while $150 is a low 
estimate for the average story of even an unknown author, and still the 
supply is scant. Of’ course for tales by famous writers, whose names. 
‘help sell,’ $500 is not toosmall a sum. Short poems, not many years 
ago, were paid for by $5 and $10 checks, where now the writers expect 
$30 and $50, and get them too. 





Now this is calculated to raise the hopes of the obscure young 
author to such a height that the fall will be a terrible one when 
he comes to put these statements to the test. Prices for the ‘ un- 
known’ are still what they were ten years ago, but I am bound to 
say that ‘thé famous writers, whose names “ help sell,” ’ do ‘get 
very handsome pay. Mr. James, Mr. Howells and Mr. Stockton, 
who are probably the best paid American fiction-writers, get about 
$5000, as an average, for the serial right to their novels. Mrs. 
Burnett got the same until she ‘ broke the record’ with her story 
for the Ledger. The $15,000.paid her by that paper must not, 
however, be taken as establishing a precedent. It probably pays 
the Messrs. Bonner better to pay her such a price than it would 
any other publishers, for it is part of their advertising scheme, as it 
was their father’s before them, to pay extravagant prices occasion- 
ally for the sake of the newspaper notoriety they get by doing so, 
If the Messrs. Scribner had paid Mrs. Burnett $15,000 for the 
right to publish ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy’ in book form, they would 
have made even more out of it than they have made as it is; but 
this is a thing they could no more have foreseen than the result of 
the election. I do not know, but I will venture to say that Mrs, 
Burnett got no more than $3000 from S¢. cholas for the serial 
right to her story ; and I will venture to say, though again I do not 
speak with authority, that she would not get any more for another 
serial from the same source. It would not pay a periodical of the 
class of St. Nicholas or Harper's Young People to give the fancy 
prices offered by periodicals of the class of the Ledger; and those 
authors, known or unknown, who have had their hopes raised by 
these phenomenal figures had better set them down a peg or two, 
for unless they do so they are doomed to disappointment. 

LITERATURE, or perhaps I should say the writing of books, 
seems td be nse nowadays as one of the easiest as well as 
one of the surest ways of making money. Every one who can hold 
a pen has aspirations that way. Moreover, a class of publishers 
has sprung up of late that sees a book in directions where the older 
houses would never think of looking. For instance I see that Mrs, 
Langtry has had an offer of $10,000 to write her memoirs. Mrs. 
Langtry does not say whether she is going to accept this generous 
offer or not; she mentions it merely to show that her services as a 
maker of books have already been sought, and that in view of this 
she must decline all other offers of ‘literary work’! I have no 
doubt that such a book would pay—pay the publisher, I mean, the 
author being already provided for. It was only a day or two ago 
that I heard a publisher say that it was not the books written by 
writers that paid the best; there were a few standard writers who 
did well pecuniarily, but the greater number of those whose names 
were well-known to the public could not pretend to make a — 
by their books. There are few subjects about which there is suc 
general ignorance as about the pom vae. 


business, and few, I may 
add, about which ‘ outsiders” pretend to 


now so much. 





THE LONDON HOME of Mr. Rider Haggard is in Redcliffe 
Square, and although quite in the city is surrounded by several 
acres of garden. Mr. Haggard study is in the rear, overlooking 
the grounds. A large, solidly constructed table occupies the cen- 
tre of the room, and at this the author of ‘She’ does his writing. 
In a locked cabinet in the drawing-room is the famous ‘ potsherd’ 
of ‘She.’ While talking, we are told by a recent interviewer, Mr. 
Haggard has ‘a way of jumping up suddenly and walking about 
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restlessly for a moment or two, though never interrupting the con- 
versation by so doing.’ Who, I wonder, was bearing the burden 
of conversation at the time—Mr. Haggard or the interviewer? If 
the former, I can imagine the flow of words might go on; but un- 
less the listener was a man of steady nerve,.I should think his wits 
would have gone wool-gathering at the time of these sudden jumps. 
Mr. Haggard’s new novel, ‘ Cleopatra,’ has been purchased by the 
McClure syndicate, and its publication will be begun to-morrow. 
The Sun has purchased the newspaper right for New York. ’ 





‘VICTORIEN SARDOU is very angry with Miss Blanche Roose- 
velt,and he wants evérybody to know it,’ says the Hera/d. He 
could take no better way of making the fact known than by pub- 
lishing it in that widely circulated journal. The cause of his anger 
is the story that has gone the rounds of the press, setting forth 
that Miss Roosevelt has collaborated with him in writing ‘The 
Copper Queen.’ That M. Sardou should collaborate with Miss. 
Roosevelt or any other person seemed strange on the face of it. 
The only reason I could assign for the combination was a possible 
desire to secure an American copyright, but it seems after all that 
there was no truth in the story. 





SPEAKING of plays, I see by a recent cablegram that some one in 
London proposes dramatizing Will Carleton’s popular poem, ‘ Betsy 
and I are Out.’ There may be a suggestion for a play in the plot 
of this ballad, but I fear the dramatist will find his material scant 
when he comes to turn the thing into a play. . By the way, is any 
one going to dramatize ‘ Beautiful Snow’? If not, here is a sug- 
gestion. Not that there is any material for a play in the poem, but 
it is immensely popular; and then amid the conflicting claims of 
authors, the dramatist would be forgiven if he declined to divide 
the royalty into fractional currency. At the usual rate, each author 
would get about two cents a season. 





IT IS, NO DOUBT, a confession. of weakness, but. little things 
often annoy me more than big ones. For example, I never read 
the title of Mr. Walter Besant’s latest book, ‘The Eulogy of Rich- 
ard Jefferies,’ without a feeling of irritation. Why should he say 
The instead of A? Arethere to be other eulogies of that delightful 
writer? and does he wish it to be distinctly understood that his is 
the only one worth reading? I wish some one would explain to 
me the mystery of this title. 





A Reply to the Dissenter 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


I have read the reply of George Parsons Lathrop to the Sprzng- 
JSield Republican's condemnation of Amélie Rives and of his i 
fense of her. The Republican was not discourteous toward Mr. 
Lathrop, although it differed from him. I am sorry that he has 
descended to innuendo and what seems very much like insult. I 
cannot follow him in that direction. And for the moral and liter- 
ary issues raised, I am content that your readers shall judge,—cer- 
tainly I shall waste no time in discussing the productions of Miss 
Rives. But if Mr. Lathrop must be personal in his treatment of 
those who do not agree with him, it could be wished that he might 
first know something about them. It is forty years since I entered 
the realm of literature through the broad gates of Shakspeare and 
the Bible. Ihave not since ceased to read whatever has been put 
into oe from other tongues as well as what has been written” 
originally in English, from Chaucer down to ‘ Herod and Mariamne.’ 
And there is one simple test that governs my judgment of all writ- 
ings. It is this: ‘What is the soul of the writing? What is the 
end it would serve?’ Therefore I do not judge Dante or Goethe, 
Browning or Whitman, by passages, any more than I judge the 
Bible by texts. All who treat of our human nature treat of the 
passions, but with what spirit? in what tone? to what purpose? 
These are the questions. Therefore I do not sympathize with 
Wordsworth’s verdict upon ‘ Meister’; it was thin and shallow; 
but, on the other hand, I quite share Emerson’s opinion of Goethe, 
whom the author of ‘The Celestial and the Demonic Love,’ while 
he knew his greatness, could not enjoy, because he was essentially 
impure. As to Whitman, Mr. Lathrop’s saying ‘ our critic cannot 
stomach’ him is rather amusing to me, since I have been so 
constant a champion of the author of ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ that Mr. 
Stedman, in his ‘Poets of America,’ has done me the honor to 
mention my name with those of O’Connor, Linton, Conway, San- 
born, ‘ the sure-eyed and poetic Burroughs,’ and other guardians of. 
Whitman’s rights. I do not admire his animalism, it is true, but 
that at its worst is not so bad as the suggestive indecencies of a 


certain class of writers of the oo 
HARLES GOODRICH WHITING. 
SPRINGFIELD, December 4, 1888. 
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To Austin Dobson 
AN OLD WORLD idle for a Summer's hour, 
For all the threatening clouds that round it lower 
Forgetting pains and cares, falls in a dream 
Where lightest smiles and brightest pleasures teem, _ 
Ruled by the sway of one enchanter’s power. 


What mystic charm in subtle-scented flower 
Or talismanic word so filis the bower 
With happy peace? This gentle spell supreme,— 
An old world idy)l. 


And who is he inherits Merlin’s dower, 
Whose magic art finds sweet for every sour, 
Who throws on dusty life so bright a gleam 
And shows us each how fair the day may seem ? 
’Tis he before whose feet the laurels shower, 
An old world idol. 


ERNEST WHITNEY. 
Literary Sensationalism: a Rejoinder ~ 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

It was with a shock of unpleasant surprise that I read and re- 
read the essay by Miss Anna L. Dawes, entitled ‘The New Dan- 
gers of Sensational Fiction,’ which appeared in last week’s CRITIC, 
So harsh a judgment upon the authors of ‘ Robert Elsmere’ and 
‘John Ward, Preacher,’ as was there expressed seemed entirely un- 
warranted, nor was the censure at all justified by any plea con- 
tained in the essay itself. Of ‘The Quick or the Dead?’ I know 
nothing save what I have gathered from thé numerous comments. 
upon the book which have fallen under my notice ; but from the 
language Miss Dawes employs, it is evident that her coupling of 
Mrs, Ward's and Mrs. Deland’s works with that of Mrs. Chanler 
was intended as a mark of the most scathing contumely. One 
might be pardoned for thinking that the sensationalism and want 
of logical sequence with which the critic upbraids ‘ Robert Els- 
mere’ were not wholly absent from her own writing. But since 
Miss Dawes prefers not to disclose the mental processes by which 
she has reached her conclusion, I will endeavor to the extent of my 
poor ability to illuminate the recesses of her consciousness, and to 
get at the actuating cause of this fulmination. 

Miss Dawes's criticism of ‘John Ward, Preacher,’ need not detain 
us long. Indeed, it is a little difficult to ascertain from her language 
in just what respect the work transgresses. Apparently she does 
not adopt the grotesque and inhuman dogma which Mrs. Deland 
assails; her contention seems rather to be that John Ward, the 
champion of that belief, might properly have been endowed with 
every amiable and generous trait, while Helen, its antagonist, ought 
to have been rendered less attractive to the reader. So heroic and 
disinterested a course would no doubt have been easy to Miss 
Dawes, whose fairness to her theological opponents is so conspic- 
uously displayed in this paper; but Mrs. Deland is a poet, and 
therefore a partisan. Besides, such treatment would have spoiled 
her book, which to most readers will seem a sufficient excuse. 

But as Miss Dawes herself admits, ‘ Robert Elsmere’ is the reak 
point of attack. And the success of ‘ Robert Elsmere’ is its great- 
est crime. The ideas and conclusions of the book have long been 
familiar to educated people; indeed, a principal characteristic of 
the romance is its want of originality, regarded as the exposition 
of a system. But the careless world reads novels, and does not 
read commentaries ; so that ‘ Robert Elsmere ’ addresses an audi- 
ence incomparably larger than that of the works from which it draws, 
From a propagandist point of view, therefore, the end may be said 
to justify the means; in other words, the wide hearing which Mrs. 
Ward has procured for her message goes far to condone her choice 
of what must be regarded as an artistic monstrosity—I mean a re- 
ligious romance—as a literary vehicle. ‘The problems of faith and 
destiny,’ to quote Miss Dawes, ‘are not to be settled by the rapid 
pen of the story-teller.. True; but we are not to suppose that this 
constitutes the head and front of Mrs. Ward’s offending. The 
swarm of religious novels, from ‘The Wide, Wide World’ down, 
have never provoked Miss Dawes, so far as appears, into the mild- 
est whisper of remonstrance. We all know the type; the girlish 
heroine who converts the gentlemanly agnostic by solemnly point- 
ing to the setting sun, and marries him in the last chapter, thus 
reaping the highest reward which the author can bestow. The 
setting sun is a sublime phenomenon, ¢herefore the Athanasian 
Creed is incontrovertible. The logic of ‘Robert Elsmere’ may be 
faulty, but it has no such gaps as this. If ‘Robert Elsmere’ is 
condemned solely as a_religious novel, why does not Miss Dawes 
extend her censure to its orthodox predecessors ? 


















Nor is it the artistic defects of the novel, considerable as these 
are, which have influenced Miss Dawes in forming her conclusions. 
Her views on these points are pronounced odzter, as it were, and 
are obviously of secondary import. But she lays great stress on 
the unsettling of convictions which follow the reading of the 
book, and the fact is deplored in moving terms. This specious 
plea never appeared to me to be worth the answering. It is spe- 
cious, because it assumes the moral indifference of truth and 
falsehood. According to this argument, to supersede the false by 
the true, to overcome evil with good, is itself an evil; and the ques- 
tion in regard to religious views is not, Are they true or false? but, 
Are they in or out of fashion? Had such sophistry prevailed, we 
should have had no Reformation, no Christianity, no Theism. 
* They have turned the world upside down,’ the very reproach ap- 
plied to the Christian apostles, is a sufficient indictment in the eyes 
of such quietists; and the temporary. disturbance, the sceptical re- 
actions, which necessarily accompany all religious revolutions, far 
outweigh every possible benefit to future generations. Such a 
plea, too, is insincere, coming from those who lend their counte- 
nance to Christian missions. They know very well that it is in 
vain to pour new wine into old bottles; that a period of destruc- 
tion must precede a period of reconstruction. In fact, the principal 
result of Christian missions in India has thus far been to overturn 
the ancient faith of the natives, without establishing a better. 
* Robert Elsmere,’ at least, teaches a positive as well as a negative 
any 6 For, although Miss Dawes represents the book as no 
better than a manual of scepticism, the fact is that the Elsmerites 
were at least as legitimate an offshoot of Christianity as the Shakers 
or the Second Adventists—peaceable sectarians, who worship God 
in their own way and think no harm. 

Reduced to its elements, then, we have the simple proposition, 
*Miss Anna L. Dawes regards the views expressed in “ Robert Els- 
mere” as false and pernicious.’ Stated thus baldly, the thesis loses 
impressiveness ; the personal equation counts for so much in these 
matters, we know. This is no place for theological discussion; I 
simply wish to insist that room for discussion exists, in spite of 
Miss Dawes’s attempt to prejudge an open question. In one pas- 
sage of her essay, she suggests that ‘trained theologians’ would 
remind Mrs. Ward that ‘ many of her chief positions are long since 
answered and forgotten.’ What ‘trained theologians’ are capable 
of may be illustrated by the controversy which has raged around 
the punning apostrophe to Peter in Matthew xvi., 18. There are 
answers, too, which are not adequate or responsive, we may remind 
Miss Dawes ; and it is possible that Mrs, Ward may so regard many 
of the ‘ answers’ which have satisfied her critic, although the latter 
— to assume ignorance rather than want of conviction on Mrs. 

ard’s part. EDWARD J. HARDING. 





America’s Poet 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


You have tapped a fertile vein in introducing Mr. Gosse’s article 
on the poets. I have read the testimonies of experts in THE 
CRITIC of Nov. 24 with great interest. Mrs. Howe’s remark ‘that 
the thirteen English poets mentioned are not all of equal merit, 
+ + + @ poet of another country might stand comparison with 
some of these, and not with all,’ is weighty and to the point. Mrs. 
Preston also, in her ‘ bit of prose,’ suggests an important point, in 
the question of time included by Mr. Gosse. His thirteen great 
poets cover several centuries, while the American poets are includ- 
ed in“less than one. What English poet does he include, of the 
same period with our principal bards? Not one of them was born 
during the present century, and only one of ours was born before it 
(Bryant, 1794). Taking the English poets of the same period as 
ours, we need not shrink from the comparison. Tennyson, the 
Brownings, Matthew Arnold, and perhaps one or two more, and 
we might easily match any of them, except Tennyson and Robert 
Browning, with Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, and Lowell. Again, 
Mr. Gosse’s list is entirely too large, as suggested by Dr. Hale. It 
should be reduced at least one half. Prof. Child of Harvard in- 
cludes but five—Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Words- 
warth. ‘There is no fear of crowding,’ he says, ‘in that little soci- 
ety with whom he [Wordsworth] is now enrolled as fifth in the 
succession of the great English poets.’ It is also to be considered 
that our chief poets, living in a new country, have been largely oc- 

, cupied with other duties than making poetry. Had Bryant and 
Emerson devoted themselves to this as a life-work, like Words- 
worth and Tennyson—instead of giving their chief strength to 
journalism and essay-writing,—who can say how easy it might have 

nm to add to Mr. Gosse’s ‘thirteen’ more than one equal toa 
majority of his? Gray’s single great poem, the ‘ Elegy,’ seems to 
me easily matched by Bryant’s ‘ Thanatopsis ;’ Shelley and Keats 
by Longfellow and Lowell; Pope and Coleridge by Holmes and 
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Whittier. What has Coleridge written finer than Holmes’s ‘ Cham- 
bered Nautilus,’ or Bryant's lines ‘ To a Waterfowl '? 
WATERLOO, IOWA. MOSES K. Cross. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


The experts having told us who are our poet immortals, they 
would confer a still higher favor on one admiring ignoramus at least 
if they would explain, in strict confidence of course, just what is a 
great poet. Is their analysis quantitative or qualitative? Or half 
and half? Is ‘poetry’ for the few or the many? Is it a doer of 
good, or a dazzler of the wits? If greatness means.bulkiness (and it 
rather looks that way in this inquest), how many people read, how 
many even smatteringly know the ‘ — * poets? So the good-do- 
ing covers a limited area. If the ‘Elegy’ of Gray is prized by the 
multitude, who skip ninety-nine per cent. of his other pieces, and 
you elect him among the great, how do you shut out of court the 
others whose single-songs have done more good to more folk? If 
quantity is not to count for more than its worth, surely there are as 
many ‘gems of purest ray serene’ by the celebrated Mr. ‘ Anon’ 
and Mrs. ‘ Nobody-in-Particular,’ as there are by your bigwigs, and 
more. The immortalizer of a beautiful truth in a 3x 1 in. quatrain 
must be squashed into oblivion beneath the dry-bone heap of a 
Dryden or drowned in the water-butt of a Coleridge. ‘As it was in 
the beginning,’ etc. 

But is not this choosing of pets a pettifogging business that pet- 
tifies the judgment? Many men, many minds, more moods. We 
need a poet for each mood, sometimes the zolian whisperings, 
sometimes the bugle. The level-headed bee doesn’t go about brag- 
ging that he sucks nothing commoner than double-dahlias and jac- 
queminots. Surely greatness lies in the song, not in the singer; in 
the communicable inspiration, not in the dead weight of unopened 
books. And I would humbly submit that if American-ness is a 
factor in estimating the status of this country’s poets, America has 
certainly two, Emerson and Whitman, besides Poe, the universal. 


NEw YORK, 3 December, 1888. ARGUS. 


The Magazines 

THE Christmas flavor is very marked in The English Illustrated, 
not so much, however, by the character of the contents of the mag- 
azine itself, as by the many devices which adorn it. The cover is 
changed from its accustomed quiet green to one of a cheery red ; 
the letterpress is doubled in quantity ; while the illustrations, al- 
most invariably admirable, are thrown in with a lavishness in per- 
fect keeping with the spirit of the hour. W. E. Norris’s opening 
story, ‘La Belle Américaine,’ is a subtle study of ‘the American 
girlabroad.’ Had it appeared anonymously, it would have been unani- 
mously credited to Mr. James.» An engaging tale it is, with a sus- 
tained sadness in it that one is hardly conscious of for a long time, 
the note is so adroitly hidden in the social persiflage of the Second 
Empire. Another paper not to be passed by unnoticed is Owen 
Allsop’s ‘ Ramble through Normandy,’ than which no place in Eu- 
rope is more deeply coated with the dust of medizvalism now so 
rapidly being wiped away by the rude hands of the latterday Goth. 
Rouen, Bernay, Caen, Lisieux, Dieppe and St. Ouen, with their 
splendid specimens of Gothic and Norman architecture, and the 
picturesque provincial life that passes under the shadows of their: 
mouldering churches, is pictured in a charming manner. The 
drawings with which the text is interspersed are by Herbert Rail- 
ton, for whose work we have often expressed our admiration. In 
‘Macbeth on the Stage’ we cannot praise the pictorial work so 
highly. Though the prints of Ristori and Mrs. Siddons in the réle 
of Macbeth’s Lady are interesting, that of Booth in the costume of 
the character is wretchedly unlike, while that of Kean suggests 
cariacature. The text, by Wm. Archer and Robert W. Lowe, makes 
ample amends, however. 


The fame of Miss Amélie Rives has at last reached England, 
where the scribblers seem to derive considerable sport from her 
effusions. Zhe St. James's Gazette, in passing upon her recent 
poem, ‘To All Women,’ in LzpPzncott's for this month, says, a- 
propos of certain lines in the senseless verses: ‘ The lady cer- 
tainly went the right way to work if she was tired of life. Weep- 
ing upon the grass at midnight among the huddled sheep is a fine 
recipe for rheumatic fever ; and digging up the earth with her nails 
can hardly have improved the appearance of Miss Rives’s fevered 
hands. Internal evidence would seem to show that this poem was 
written about the time that the lady was performing the principal 
part in her own play, “ Mad asa March Hare.”’ First and last 
the paragraphers have had ‘lots of fun ’ out of the burden of Miss 
Rives’s lay; one of whom takes it so seriously, however, as to call 
it blasphemous. It is almost too absurd to be that. In the same 
magazine there is an interesting sketch of Capt. Charles King, 
whose ‘ Dunraven Ranch’ is the complete novel of the number, and 
* 
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whose portrait forms the frontispiece. Capt. King has won for 
himself favor as a writer of capital war stories, and in addition to 
his own earned fame inherits a father’s, grandfather’s and a great- 
grandfather’s, who were respectively Minister to Rome, President 
of Columbia College, and that Rufus King who signed the Consti- 
tution and represented his country at the Court of St. James. 
Through this same great-grandfather Capt. King is connected with 
several others of the same name, whose lives have added lustre to 
the patronymic, but whom Lieut. Reade, who writes the sketch, 
does not mention. There is a poem by Ed Saltus, called 
‘Imeros,’ a ‘ day ’ of the ‘ Six Days in the Life ps ge Ex-Teacher,’ 
by John Habberton, and three or four other contributions that call 
for no special mention. 


Archdeacon Farrar in the current Forum supplements his pre- 
vious paper on Tolstoi by a second on his ‘ Religious Views,’ in 
which he reviews the new creed of the Slav and pays a gracious 
tribute to the man and humanitarian, who finds contentment in a 
life of labor and renunciation. The Archdeacon takes issue with 
Tolstoi’s rigid interpretation of the Scriptures, however, and points 
out that it is the spirit and not the letter of the teachings of Jesus 
that Christians need to regard. _We may be grateful for the ex- 
ample of the Russian, the writer concludes, in an age of luxury and 
excess like this, even though he be intellectually mistaken in his 
tenets, for he ‘accepts each command as he holds it to be intended, 
and does not make the great refusal.’ Judge Tourgée contributes 
also’ a very readable paper, on ‘The South as a Field of Fiction.’ 
Dixie is destined, he is convinced, to become ‘the Hesperides Gar- 
den of American Literature.’- ‘We cannot foretell the form its 

roduct will wear, or even guess its character. It may be sorow- 
ul, exultant, aspiring, or perhaps terrible, but it will certainly be 
eat— greater than we have hitherto known, because its causative 
orces are mightier than those which have shaped the productive 
energy of the past.’ The writer declares that American fiction is 
now so entirely Southern, the works of James and Howells alone 
forming notable exceptions, that a foreigner, ignorant of American 
history and geography, would conclude from a study of current 
American letters that the ‘ intellectual empire’ of the country must 
be assigned to the South. His remarks, too, upon the relation of 
the Negro to the dramatzs persone of present and prospective fic- 
tion in the South make an especially interesting subject for reflec- 
tion. The Negro in his relation to the South and the Union fur- 
nishes matter also for another of Mr. Cable’s papers on the African 
situation, of which he takes a pleasantly optimistic view ; and Ed- 
ward Atkinson contributes a less encouraging article, on ‘ The 
Price of Life.’ 


The American Anthropologist for October comprises several 
valuable articles. Major Powell’s address on ‘Competition as a 
Factor in Human Progress’ has been already noticed in our pages. 
In opposition to Herbert Spencer’s views, he holds that in the 
human race the struggle for existence affects not the race itself, but 
only its inventions and productions. The argument is forcibly and 
eloquently expressed, but does not displace the fact that. weaker 
tribes and classes, as well as inferior implements and products, do 
actually give way and disappear in the battle of life. Mr. John 
Murdoch, of the National Museum, makes good account of linguis- 
tic evidences in showing that the western Eskimo have derived some 
of their arts and customs, particularly those of tobacco-smoking 
and the use of the fishing-net, from northeastern Asia. Mr. Henry 
Lee Reynolds of the Bureau of Ethnology, in an article on ‘Algon- 
kin Metal-Smiths,’ accumulates many facts in support of his view 
that the coppermines of Lake Superior and the implements derived 
from them are due to the present race of Indians, and are, at least 
in part, of recent origin. This accords with the general theory 
which is maintained by the able archzologists of the Bureau, but 
which other investigators of equal ability and experience stoutly 
contest. Prof..Cyrus Thomas records some ‘ Curious Customs and 
Strange Freaks of the Mound-builders’ in their burial usages ; and 
there are many readable notes on matters of scientific interest scat- 
tered through the number. The ‘Abstract of Proceedings’ of the 
Anthropological Society of Washington, which this periodical rep- 
resents, and the long list of members, show that the Society is 
flourishing and doing good work. 


We miss from the pages of Macmillan's Magazine the custom- 
ary scholarly critique upon some English writer, which has provided 
such pleasurable reading for a long time past. If there be any 
compensating substitute it is the essay on ‘ Mrs. Barrett Browning,’ 
called forth by Mr. Ingram’s recent biography. This unsigned esti- 
mate of the author of ‘Aurora Leigh’ is sympathetic and restrained, 
yet. we feel sure that most persons would hesitate to limit her 
‘truest and most characteristic work’ in lyricism to eight expres- 
sions; while in the characterization of the closing part of ‘ The 
Rhyme of the Duchess May,’ the reviewer seems to have forgotten 
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for the moment the redemptory exaltation of its final stanza. Mr. 
Saintsbury has an ingenious paper on ‘ Names in Fiction,’ in which 
he treats of the playful significance that lurks behind the nomencla- 
ture of fictional heroes and heroines, from Rabelais and Bunyan down 
to Scott and Thackeray, which many readers thoughtlessly accept 
without a ye gow of the pun implied. As a signal instance in our 
own fiction of this delicate, almost imperceptible play upon words, 
we note the name of Dr. Hale’s hero (Nolan) in ‘ The Man without 
a nage | "—a name, by the way, like those seemingly fantastic 
ones‘of Dickens, which is an authentic family-title. ‘Sandro Gal- 
lotti’ is a notable poem, which covers three pages of the magazine, 
and suggests by its headline and motive the author of ‘ My Last 
Duchess.’ The eight lines of ‘English Sapphies’ are interesting 
from the signature attached to them—that of Hallam Tennyson. 
‘ How the German Soldier is Made’ is an instructive article, awak- 
ening admiration for the Teutonic phalanxes, but causing one to. 
wonder less, when he considers the forced régime of hardship at 
home, that New York should be the third German city in the 
world. Bret Harte’s ‘Cressy’ comes to a close in this issue. 





Mr. Lowell at Liverpool 


Ex-MINISTER LOWELL began his speech at the dinner 
given to him by the Liverpool Philomathic Society on Nov. 
23 (the eve of his departure for this country), by referring to 
what he called a rather pathetic incident in his literary 
career. He said: 


It is connected with the first volume which introduced me to the 
English public. It was not the ‘Bigelow Papers’ or ‘ Biglow 
Papers ’"—I beg pardon, but it was a little volume of rather imma- 
ture poetry which some enthusiast on this side of the water reprint- 
ed privately. He was good enough to send meacopy. Perhaps 
it is known to you that we have a protective system. The book 
was ae liable to duty as coming to its author, and, for the 
information of whomsoever it might concern, there had been writ- 
ten on the outside ‘ Value 6d.’ I laid it to heart at once, and I said 
to myself, ‘Here is a piece of criticism you can appreciate, and 
which, perhaps, may do you a great deal of good.’ 

I do not intend to make you any formal speech, and I should not 
have come here had it not been that I think it the duty of every 
man who can say anything that affects the people, whether by his 
pen or by his tongue, to go anywhere where expression is given to. 
the friendly feeling which it is the desire of all wise and all honest 
men, I think, to deepen between the two countries which you and 
I represent. You have been good enough, Mr. President, also to 
refer to my career as a diplomatist in England, and you were quite 
right in saying that it was my endeavor to maintain those relations 
—those friendly relations—and I hope not without some success, 
But I cannot listen to this compliment, I cannot accept it, without 
saying that I was followed by an American representative who has 
the same feeling, and who has represented America as ably in my 
judgment as she was ever represented in England. That reminds 
me that we have beeh rather remarkably represented here in Eng- 
land. If you look over the list of our Ministers, you will find that 
we have had three Adamges, one after the other, grandfather, 
father, and son—one of the most really striking instances of heredity 
I know of; and the last Mr. Adams wore at the Court of Queen 
Victoria, as he told me, the regalia in which his grandfather was 
robed when he made his bow before George III. as the first Amer. 
ican Minister in England, and was, I am bound to say, very civilly 
received by his Majesty. Those are only three illustrations, but we 
have many others. We have had Gallatin, for instance, a promi- 
nent American diplomatist—though he was not an American by 
birth, but was a naturalized Swiss. 

There has been lately—I am not going to say a word about polie. 
tics ; I always rigidly avoid them—but I have seen a number of al- 
lusions in the newspapers lately to a certain tension, as the journ- 
alists like to call it, in the relations of the two countries. I 
cannot help thinking it is the result of a little irritation on both 
sides; but I have always felt that nothing was more foolish and 
that nothing ought to be more rigidly left to children than the 
‘You're another.’ Now, I dare say, metaphysically, you are an- 
other; Iam not at all sure that I am not another; but there are 
occasions when the telling one that he is ‘another’ is apt to have 
a disastrous effect, and I think we ought to avoid it. When we 
look at the enormous extension of the race which speaks English 
(as we call it, for I am always desirous to avoid confining it to the 
English race, as we used to term it in our pride); when we consid- 
er this growth (though I do not quite agree with the figures of 
some of my friends; I do not believe we shall be a population of 
100,000,000 or 200,000,000 so soon as is expected), when we.con- 
sider this growth we find a remarkable fact, and one which no 














thoughtful man can help observing and reflecting upon. England 
is the greatest of colonizing races. This is a great distinction, and 
ennobles a nation. England has put a girdle of three prosperous 
and vigorous communities round the globe. Of course, it is not 
for me to say a word about imperial federation. I am not sure im- 
perial federation would be a good thing. I am not sure, even if it 
were a good thing, it is not a dream. It is not for me to say; but 
it seems to me nobody who looks far can help seeing that the time 
may not be far distant when the good understanding among all 
these English-speaking people and their enormous resources may 
have great weight in deciding the destinies of mankind. 

Now, I am one of those who believe that civilization and freedom 
are better married than divided, that they go better together. No- 
body who has studied history would ‘say they do not exist apart, 
but it is in divorce, and each is the worse for it. The duty which 
has been laid upon the English-speaking races so faras we can dis- 
cover has been to carry ever the great lesson of liberty ‘combined 
with order. That is the great secret of civilization. We may have 
our different laws and different forms of Government; but so long 
as we sympathize with any idea that so far transcends all geo- 
graphical boundaries and all municipal limits as that, I think you 
will agree with me that nothing can be more important than to pre- 
serve the friendliest relations between the two greatest representa- 
tives of this conquering and colonizing race. 





The Fine Arts 


Art Notes 

THERE will be an exhibition of the James H. Stebbins collec- 
tion of paintings at the American Art Galleries before the sale, 
which is to take place at Chickering Hall early in February. An 
illustrated catalogue will be published, containing twenty-four 
etchings from the needles of the best known American etchers. 
Besides these, there will be portraits of forty of the most.famous 
artists whose work is represented, etched by Stephen James Ferris 
and Gérome Ferris. An édztion de luxe of 500 copies of this 
catalogue will be printed. and sold to subscribers at $23 each. The 
sale of this collection is destined to create much excitement in the 
art-world, although it contains no ‘ peach-blow’ vase. 

—The fall exhibition at the National Academy of Design will 
close this (Saturday) evening. The sale of pictures, it is reported, 
has been better than it was at the fall exhibition of last year, though 
the attendance has not been quite as large. 


—Mr. H. O. Havemeyer has purchased the two paintings by 
Rembrandt brought to this country by Cottier & Co., and it is in- 
timated that he will present them, in good time, to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Special mention of these masterpieces has al- 
feady been made in THE CRITIC. Mr. Havemeyer has also pur- 
chased Delacroix’s ‘ Flight from the Garden of Eden’ from Cottier 
& Co., and will probably dispose of it in the same manner as the 
Rembrandts. 

—Reichard & Co., who make a specialty of the work of Ameri- 
can painters, have on exhibition at their galleries a number of new 
pictures by Francis Murphy, Bruce Crane, Bolton Jones, George 
Inness, Edward Boggs, and others. 

—An Art Association has been organized in Chicago for the 
purpose of holding exhibitions of paintings and statuary three times 
a year, and to have a permanent exhibition between times. The 
association has forty members already. It is distinct from the Art 
Institute. 

—The New York Society of Amateur Photographers hold this 
week at their rooms, 122 West Thirty-sixth Street, an ‘informal 
exhibition ’ of the work of members. Many suggestive prints are 
included, among which we may mention the proof on plain paper 
(non-albumenized) of a striking ‘Sunset in the Catskills,’ by the 
Secretary, Mr. Leaning; scenes from Switzerland and Germany, 
by Mrs. Nathan Appleton ; a large lot of views in out-of-the-way 
French towns, taken with a detective camera; and some success- 
ful essays at what we may call open-air portrait photography. The 
Society is making a collection of photographs of old houses in and 
near New York, and shows some two dozen plates. 





Current Criticism 


STEVENSON’S AFTER-DINNER CHATS.—There is a pathetic 
note in Robert Louis Stevenson’s farewell to his readers, which 
appears in the Christmas Scrzbner’s. The shadow of death which 
hovers over him tinges all his utterances with the purple of late 
autumn. And yet there is a cheery ring to’his ‘ Christmas Ser- 


mon, \and a wholesome flavor in his morality. Every reader who 
has followed him through the last twelve months will regret that 
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the most interesting guest which the magazine has entertained may. 
no more be expected in his accustomed place. Every one will re- 
gret his brilliant after-dinner talks. Those will be gifted souls who 
shall suecessfully follow him,.for in Stevenson one always feels 
depths that are not seen, and even in his trifling there is a stren 
which suggests great reserves. Above all he has the quality which 
‘Mr. Arnold denied to our civilization, that of being interesting. 
His face and figure, his personality, his style, even his physical limi- 
tations, lend a charm to his slightest message, and his mastery 
over his instrument is shown in his power to interest readers in 
subjects alien to their minds. So we bid him good-by reluctantly. 
His novel will not take the place of our after-dinner chats, any more 
than letters may console us for an absent friend. We shall miss the 
warm personal contact and the companionship of our relations, and 
although a succession of old friends may drop in to fill the vacant’ 
chair, imagination refuses to’dispossess the accustomed guest, and 
involuntarily we shall seek there for the slender form and earnest 
face of Robert Louis Stevenson.— Buffalo Courier. 





How Mr. GLADSTONE READS.—Mr. Gladstone usually has 
three books in reading at the same time, and changes from one to 
the other, when his mind has reached the limit of absorption. This 
is a necessary corrective to the tendency to think only of one thing 
at one time, which sometimes in politics leads him to neglect that 
all-round survey of the situation which is indispensable to a Prime 
Minister. During the beginning of the Irish question in 1880 he 
was so absorbed in the question of the coercion of Turkey that he 
could hardly be induced to spare a thought for Ireland ; now it is 
just as difficult to get him to think of any political question but that 
of Ireland. He complains sometimes that his memory is no longer 
quite so good as it used to be, but although that may be true, it is 
still twice as good as anybody else’s, for Mr. Gladstone has an ex- 
traordinary faculty of not only remembering those things he ought 
to remember, but for forgetting those things it is useless for him to 
remember. His mind is thus unencumbered with any unnecessary 
top-hamper, and he can always, so to speak, lay his hand upon any- 
thing the moment he wants it. This retentive memory was no 
doubt born with him, but it has been largely developed by the con- 
‘stant habit of taking pains. When he reads a book he does so pen- 
cil-in hand, marking off on the margin those passages which he 
wishes to remember, querying those about which he is in doubt, 
At the end 
of the volume he constructs a kind of index of his own which en- 
ables him to refer to those things he wishes to remember in the 
book.— North British Daily Mati (Glasgow). 





ROBERT AND CATHERINE ELSMERE.— He felt inwardly bound 
to read books and ask questions, and you may say she should have 
stood with him. Even if it led to perdition, she should have gone 
down with him, believing that he would have needed her there 
more than ever. -She could not hold him back. I thought at first 
she might have gone with him, saying, ‘I'll help you in the seeking 
of this duty, and if we do find it, we shall share its joy. If not, I 
will stay whine I am, and you shall have your joy.’ This was my 
first conclusion. But then I saw that it was not in the nature of 
things. The woman could not do that any more than he could 
stop. Herein lies the justification. First of all the woman must 
not abate one whit of her nobility. She was seeking to be guided 
entirely by her heart and nature. She was nurtured on the Bible 
and its teachings. She had grown to be a noble woman through 
instincts for the divinest and best. The bread of life had always 
satisfied her. She tried to brace herself in her attempts to restrain 
her husband. She went about like an angel of God and read all 
strong books. She believed that it was the Book that made 
the life divine and not the life that made the Book divine. She 
believed that doubting was sin. Feeling that way, how else 
could she do than she did? She was shut up in-her faith and 
to her faith. It was for the very love’s es that she could 
not do differently. She would willingly have gone to the ut- 
termost ends -of the earth to save her husband. She bound 
the cords around her heart, and said ‘Let them cut ever so 
deep. I will reach the last extremity to save my dear husband.’ 
That was her justificatién. How about the man? His justifica- 
tion must be in the fact that he was true to the irrepressible yearn 
ings of his own soul.—Dr. Robert Collyer. 





DAUDET’s ‘L’ IMMORTEL’ IN ENGLAND.—It has to be admit- 
ted that the Academicians keep fit company. In M. Daudet’s Paris 
there is none decent but the dupes. Our friend, old Astier-Réhu, 
the purchaser of forged manuscripts, is a dupe; and in course of 
time, idiot as he is, he is made to seem quite a reputable and good 
man. The respectable Mme. Astier is a type of the others, 
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How she secured ‘the Fortieth spare arm-chair’ for her husband is 
not told: but it is recalled that although the coming Academician 
hated tobacco, her veil (during the time of election) always smelt 
of smoke. Her passion is her son: and for him she swindles the 
provincial poet ; for him she robs her husband of his choicest docu- 
ments ; for him she betrays the Padovani (who is the kindest of her 
friends); for him she shuts her eyes to the fact that the Padovani 
is two years older than herself, and assists unmoved at such a 
struggle between the father and his offspring as might presently 
have turned to tragedy ; for him she upbraids the wretched Acade- 
mician until he goes out and drowns himself in the Seine. That is 
the sort of vermin M. Daudet lives to paint for us; and, it would 
seem, it is because he lives to paint that sort of vermin for us that 
he is.saluted in some quarters (where, it is true, they never dare to 
paint anything but hesitations) as the greatest living artist in fiction. 
It is a truism that no man can be a hero to his valet. Apparentl 
it is a truth that no society is heroic to its favorite novelist ; or suc 
a combination of stale scandal and spiteful reportage, of backstairs 
gossip and acrid eavesdropping and unedifying caricature, would 
scarce get itself presented to a public of any sort as one of the 
novels of its year. If all M. Daudet tells of his countrymen be true, 
quel tas de brutes are they, and what a singular patriot is he! And 
if it be only partly true, how still more singular a patriot is he, and 
they ——! But who shall say what they are, or are not? The 
buy M. Zola, and like him. Why, after all, should they not buy M. 
Daudet, and like him too ?— Zhe St. James's Gazette. 





Notes 


CoL. W. C. P. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky has introduced a 
motion naming December 19 as the day for the consideration of 
the pending Copyright Bill in the House of Representatives. 

—Prof. Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth’ appeared in London 
on Tuesday, and was taken as the text of leading editorials in 
almost all the daily papers, the most notable exception being the 
Times. The political bias of the reviewing journals strongly col- 
ored the sentiments expressed, but Mr. Bryce’s ability to discuss 
the difficult and delicate subject he has chosen for his theme was 
— admitted. - The book is accepted abroad, as it will be 

ere, as one of unusual importance. 

—A posthumous work of Sir Henry Maine’s, on International 
Law, is about to be published by Henry Holt & Co. It was left 
ready for the printer, except for some trifling editing of ambiguities. 
The sheets were seen through the press by Mr. Frederic Harrison 
and Mr. Frederick Pollock, two of Sir Henry’s executors. 

—Prof. Douglas Sladen, the ‘ Australian Poet Laureate,’ whom 
Boston is lionizing just now, will deliver several lectures in the 
*Hub’ this winter, two of which deal with ‘ The Art of Travelling 
Inexpensively ’ and two others with the poets of Australia, one of 
whom, Adam Lindsay Gordon, is called by a Boston critic an ‘ Aus- 
tralian Burns,’ while another, Henry Kendall, is likened to Poe. 

—David McKay has in preparation a little volume of ‘ Selections 
from Walt Whitman,’ compiled by Elizabeth Porter Gould, which 
will contain her article on ‘Walt Whitman Among the Soldiers’ 
that appeared in THE CRITIC a year or more ago. 

—A prize of $3,000 is offered by the Detroit Free Press for three 
serial stories—$1600 for the best effort, $900 for the second best, 
and $500 for the third. Each story is to contain not less than 60, 
000 words, the subject to be left to the — of the contributor, 
and all manuscripts must be handed in before the first of May. 

—Frank Dempster Sherman’s ‘ Madrigals and Catches,’ published 
last year, have just gone into a second edition. 

—‘ The Dream of Love and Fire’ is the title of a unique volume, 
which Estes & Lauriat have just issued, ‘devoted to the occult in 
human nature, in connection with the re-incarnation of Cleopatra,’ 
illustrated in colors, with photogravures of celebrated masterpieces 
upon incidents in the life of Egypt’s Queen. 

—Mr. Wolcott Balestier has retired, temporarily at least, from 
the editorship of 77sme and is going abroad for the winter. Mr. 
John D. Adams, for some time associate editor of the Syracuse 
Standard, assumes his duties. 

—Scribner & Welford will issue in January the first American 
edition of Franz Delitzsch’s ‘New Commentary on Genesis.’ The 
work has passed through four editions in England. 

— Scribner's for next month will contain Gen. Alexander’s article 
on ‘Railway Management,’ in which the complicated mystery of 
the timetable will be elucidated. W. C. Brownell’s ‘ French Traits’ 
will be continued in a study of the characteristics of the Gallic 
woman, and Dr. Wm. E. Griffis will write of ‘Japanese Art Sym- 
bols.’ Bishop Potter will write the paper for the February num- 
ber, in.the series which is to replace Mr. Stevenson’s monthly es- 
says. 
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—Besides their own English books and their books by American 
anthors, the New York branch of Longmans, Green & Co. publish 
in America not a few books issued in England by other houses. 
Mr. Lang’s ‘Gold of Farnilee,’ for pene , was published by 
Arrowsmith, Mr. Besant’s ‘ Eulogy of Richard Jefferies ’ by Chatto, 
and the ‘ O’Connell Correspondence’ by John Murray. It is from 
Murray also that the American Longmans get Lord Mahon’s 
‘Notes of Conversations with the Duke of Wellington,’ in which 
Wwe are to have at first-hand the great English soldier’s very frank 
opinion of the men and women ad his time. 


—Henry James will contribute a serial entitled ‘The Tragic 
Muse’ to Zhe Atlantic during the coming year, and Mr. E. L. 
Bynner, the author of ‘Agnes Surriage,’ one called ‘The Begum’s 
Daughter.’ , 

—Harper & Bros. publish this week ‘Annie Kilburn,’ by Mr. 
Howells, which has been running as a serial in the Monthly. 

—Scribner & Welford will soon have ready the ‘ Further Rem- 
iniscences’ of W. P. Frith, which is just now receiving considcrable 
attention in England. The work comprises between four and five 
hundred pages, and a portrait from Douglas Cowper's painting. 
‘The Paradox Club,’ by Edward Garnett, and ‘ The Arm-Chair Es- 
says,’ by the author of ‘ The Three-Cornered Essays,’ containing 
out-of-the-way papers on such subjects as the ‘ Ethics of Dining,’ 
the ‘Ethics of a Postage-Stamp,’ an ‘Argument in Favor of 
Ghosts,’ and ‘ Noblemen in Business,’ will also be put upon the 
market soon by the same house. 

—America has secured Bret Harte’s latest story, ‘Captain Jim’s 
Friend ’ (to appear Jan. 3), and short stories by J. T. Trowbridge, 
Brander Matthews, Mrs. Burton Harrison, and other well-known 
authors ; besides papers by Admiral Porter, Dr. Francis L. Pres- 
ton, Clark Russell, Andrew Lang, Chas. Kendall Adams, Wash- 
ington Gladden, Maurice Thompson, e¢ a/. 


—Mr. Gladstone intends to winter in southern Italy, so his friends 
say, and a spot in the vicinity of the Bay of Naples will probably 
be selected for his sojourn. It was in Italy, over fifty years ago, 
that Mr. Gladstone met the woman who became his wife. 


—Macmillan & Co. are about to put upon the American market 
immediately the work on ‘ Thomas Poole and his Friends’ prepared 
by Poole’s cousin, Mrs. Henry Sandford, who has lacked no facili- 
ties for making an interesting biography. Poole’s correspondence 
with Coleridge will be one of the tidbits of the two volumes. 

—A quintette of writers, composed of Dr. E. E. Hale, Maurice 
Thompson, Joaquin Miller, Franklin File and either Gen. Wallace 
or Will Carleton, are to write a series of short stories on Ameri- 
can themes, which, beginning with the new year, will appear in 
the St. Paul Pzonecer Press, Chicago Herald, Philadelphia 77mes, 
Pittsburgh Dispatch and Boston Herald. The proceeds of this 
codperative scheme are to be shared equally by the five writers, who 
count upon bringing to pass ‘a revival of virile, engrossing and 
beneficial American story-telling.’ 

—Our Canadian cqntemporary 7e Week began its sixth volume 
with the issue of Dec. 7, and celebrated the anniversary by an en- 
largement of its pages. The Week is the leading Canadian journal 
of literature and the arts, and we wish it the ‘long, useful and 
prosperous career ’ that its prospectus anticipates for it. 

—In view of the recent appearance of the ‘Songs of Toil’ by 
Carmen Sylva, the statement may be of interest, that the Queen of 
Roumania is the first recipient of the annual prize instituted in 
France by Mrs, Vincenzo Botta of this city, to be awarded by the 
Academy to the author of the best work on woman. The royal 
poet was also recently honored in France by the crowning of her 
‘ Pensées.’ 

—Walter Besant begins ‘ The Bell of St. Paul’s’ in the January 
number of Longman’s Magazine. The scene of the story is said 
to be laid in the heart of the least known part of London. 


—Once a Week announces as a leading attraction Frank R. 
Stockton’s latest story, ‘The Great War Syndicate ’"—a satire on the 
times, we understand—which will run through several issues of the 
paper. Mr. Stockton’s permanent home, by the way, is Madison 
(not Montclair), N. J. 


—The Princess Helena Koltzoff-Massalski, born a daughter of 
the Prince Michael Ghika, at Bucharest, in 1828, died on Nov. 19. 
The Princess—better known as Dora d’ Istria, the title over 
which she contributed to Continental literature—was one of the 
most eminent women of letters in Europe. She was versatile, as 
well as scholarly, and kept fully abreast of the intellectual life of the 
day. The overthrow of the Royal Prince of Wallachia, who was her 
uncle, sent her with her father into a life of exile and of travel, 
during which she visited nearly every country in Europe, and made 
a tour even of the United States, the result of which appeared in a 
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treatise on ‘ Labor in America.’ One of her specialties was the 
ethnology and folk-lore of the peoples of eastern Europe, with 
which long residence had made her familiar. An interesting ac- 
count of her life and work can be found in Vol. XVII. of the 
old Scrzbner’s Monthly, by G. A. Ellis. 


—Mark Pattison’s essays, which Prof. Nettleship is editing fo 
the Macmillans, will fill two volumes, and will include a fragment 
of the contemplated Life of Scaliger, hitherto unpublished. 


—Among the features of McClure’s Associated Literary Press for 
1889 which we have not already noticed will be a series of papers 
relative to the stage, for which Lawrence Barrett will write on 
‘ Shakspeare and the Public’ and W. H. Crane on ‘ The Acting of 
Comedy.’ Among the contributors will be Booth, Jefferson, Mary 
Anderson, Richard Mansfield, Mrs. Langtry and Henry Irving, 
while Drs. Talmage, er Collyer and Mac Arthur will con- 
tribute to as — on the ‘ Moral and Intellectual Influences 
of the Stage. s for the miscellaneous articles and authors men- 
tioned in the prospectus, their name is legion. 

—The permanent apartments for the State Library in the Capitol 
at Albany are so far advanced that the legal works in the collection 
will be moved into them at once. The new shelves for the general 
library will not be ready for occupancy till February. 

—The Industrial Education Association announce, in some re- 
cent notes on educational progress in Europe, that on Oct. 1 the 
Prussian elementary schools became free schools, the act making 
this change having been one of the last signed by the late King. 
Signor Crispi has given notice that the Italian Government will, at 
the next session of the Legislature, introduce a bill to make ele- 
mentary education an affair of State. In Holland elementary in- 
struction is not compulsory, but is likely to be made so very soon. 

—The successors to the publishing business of the late D. Van 
Nostrand announce that it will be continued by D. Van Nostrand 
Co. 
—The December number of the Riverside Literature Series con- 
tains four carefully annotated papers by Mr. Lowell—‘ Books and 
Libraries,’ ‘Emerson, the Lecturer,’ ‘ Keats,” and ‘ Don Quixote.’ 
The Camelot selections from Mr. Lowell's essays, spoken of in our 
last issue, is not for sale in this country, being protected here by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s copyright. Walter Scott is the London 
publisher. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce ‘The Despot of Brooms- 
edge Cove,’ by Miss Murfree; the Poems of Emma Lazarus, with 
the biographical sketch and portrait that recently appeared in The 
Century ; and a new volume by Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt, entitled ‘ The 
Witch in the Glass, and Other Poems.’ 

—A petition for the removal of the remains of Joel Barlow from 
Poland to his native land has been presented to Congress by the 
Fairfield County (Conn.) Historical Society. The author of the 
* Columbiad,’ it will be remembered, died in 1812 at Zarniwica, near 
Wilnar, whither he had repaired for an appointed conference with 
Napoleon, at which it was hoped a treaty might be consummated 
between America and France. 

—J. B. S.’ writes to us from Philadelphia: ‘“‘ Three Bad Men” 
is the title of a — in the December Scrzbner’s which ought 
rather to be called “‘ Three Carve/ess Men,” to describe the author 
and the two artists who allowed its characters to hasten to tele- 

ph offices in their everyday costume of cocked hats and knee- 
Beseches, not realizing what absurd anachronisms they were.’ 

—An interesting lecture on ‘Early Picture Books relating to 
America’ was delivered at the rooms of the Grolier Club in Madi- 
son Avenue on Monday evening. The lecturer, Mr. George Han- 
nah, Librarian of the Long Island Historical Society, showed that 
the subject was a wide and an interesting one, particularly to 
American bibliophiles. It.was promised that the works which were 
particularly referred to in the lecture would be exhibited at the Club 
next week. 
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ANSWERS 

No. 1410.—I wish to call your attention to a mistake in the answer 
to your correspondent who enquires as to the authorship of the poem be. 
ginning, ‘If I should die to-night.’ The lines were first published in 
The Christian Union, in June, 1873, having been written for the paper by 
Miss Belle E. Smith. The poem has been reprinted in the same col. 
umns twice. See note in Zhe Christian Union of Nov. 8, under the 
headline, ‘ Enquiring Friends.’ 
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THE GALLERY OF A RANDOM COLLECTOR. By CuinTon Ross, author of ‘‘The 


Silent Workman.” 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


* i i ining a dozen stories, every one of which ‘is full of interest 
A dainty, handsomely —— volume, contaii x id pee et tur hen dune ool 

satisfied that he has been fully paid for the time he has spent in their company.” —Christian at Work. 
and stories deserving a word of special notice on account of the care with 
which they are all written i and a certain liveliness, soprcaching here and there to Stevensonian distinction 
i * an old fashioned romantic 


and entertainment. * * is stories are all of the best character, and 
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which, characterizes some. * ‘The author can 
fashion.” — The Spectator (London). 
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